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Control Here and Decontrol Abroad’ 


RADUAL letting down of the bars of governmental 

control since the armistice has been the program of 
the British government in its treatment of the coal 
industry in Great Britain. From early in 1917 to late 
in 1919 the industry was to all intents and purposes 
taken over by the government. Profits were pooled, 
wages rigidly regulated, and prices and distribution 
controlled to an extent not reached at any time in this 
country. In December, 1919, they began to release some 
of the restrictions, and through the more than twelve 
months since then decontrol has been the aim of the 
government. The process, on the whole, has been 
orderly and systematic. The result is that‘by the end of 
this month it is expected that the last vestige of control 
of prices and distribution will have been removed. 
There remains, however, a new Ministry of Mines, whose 
powers and responsibilities are yet to be given a trial. 
The point to be observed is that the tendency has been 
and is to let down rather than build up control. 

French control of coal has been directed not so much 
toward the local producing industry as to the prices 
of imported coal. It is now announced that with the 
recent reduction in the prices allowed for imported coal 
the French government has taken the last step prior 
to complete decontrol. In Germany prices are yet under 
regulation, and so long as shipments to other countries 
are required by treaties it is to be supposed that the 
government will of necessity keep a strong hand on the 
coal industry. Italy also is lifting coal restrictions. 

Within three months after the armistice practically all 
restrictions regarding coal were removed in this country, 
and except for those reinstated during and for the three 
months following the strike in 1919 the government has 
not attempted to control the industry. Turned loose to 
make its way in true American fashion our coal industry 
experienced first a year largely unsatisfactory and a 
year of great prosperity, and now because during the 
year there was a pericd of a few months in which:prices 
were out of reason end many, but not all, took advantage 
of the situation, we are on the verge of new and 
unprecedented coal regulation and control. 

Senator Calder has stated that he has received ten 
thousand letters on the coal question and leaves us to 
infer that they are all commending his bill. If those 
he read into the record of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures are true samples, what he has received are pro- 
tests against high prices and poor quality of coal. The 
writers have no conception of his method to remedy 
their troubles. He has stated that he now considers that 
his bill needs considerable revision, and as the most 
recent hearings have gone forward it is becoming 
evident that what is wanted is not regulated price but 
coal. 

We do not believe that, on the record before the com- 
mittee, the Congress of the United States will commit 


the coal industry to such an undigested form of regula- 
tion. It is no more necessary to “hamstring” industry 
here than abroad. 





Europe’s Fuel Problem 
EPORTS from Europe of coal production, stocks and 
A requirements, of Germany’s shortage and the needs 
of France, as recounted in the statements of our cor- 
respondents published in this issue, have taken on the 
semblance of some of the controversies in recent years 
as to the needs of New England and the Northwest. 
Each year we have heard of the coal troubles of these 
sections, and in the discussions figures have been 
bandied about in the fashion now in vogue in Europe. 
Great Britain, with a production in 1920 of 228,887,- 


.000 gross tons, exported 24,932,000 tons and supplied 


an additional 13,840,000 tons as bunkers at home ports. 
These are all low figures compared with pre-war records. 
In 1914 exports from Great Britain were around 59,000,- 
000 tons and in 1913 exceeded 75,000,000 tons. The 
difference of between thirty-five and fifty million tons 
gives a measure of the deficit in world supply created 
by the British decline in output and exports last year. 

Belgian production in 1920 was more nearly normal 
than any other European country, and even here there 
was a slight decline. Less was exported and much less 
imported, and consumption is estimated at 78 per cent 
of the 1913 rate. 

Production of coal and lignite in France in the first 
ten months of 1920 is reported as 20,000,000 metric tons, 
or at the rate of 24,000,000 tons per year, compared 
with 40,000,000 tons before the war. Imports less ex- 
ports in the first ten months were about 18,400,000 tons 
—an annual rate for last year of 22,000,000 or about 
2,000,000 tons in excess of pre-war rates. On the face 
of these figures France, despite the large imports from 
America, in 1920, was 8,000,000 tons short of the quan- 
tity available for use and consumption in 1913. 

Germany is objecting strenuously to the “burden” 
impressed by the terms of the Spa agreement, but ap- 
pears to be practically fulfilling her requirements. Pro- 
duction of bituminous coal in Germany has not yet been 
raised to pre-war levels, the total for 1920 being esti- 
mated at 133,000,000 tons, compared with 190,000,000 
tons in 1913, from which must, of course, be subtracted 
the output of the Saar and other fields no longer a part 
of Germany. The net result of a largely-increased 
output of lignite and a steadily increasing production of 
bituminous coal appears to be that Germany is able to 
meet her obligatory export program and take care of 
home needs as they develop. 

The spurt of last summer filled the coal bins of 
Europe, but a deficit in output that may be as much as 
100,000,000 tons a year was not permanently overcome 
last year and will leave a call for American coal for 
several years to come. 
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Fire or Explosion—W hich? 


OB fires are dangerous and expensive, out mine 

explosions are worse. Offhand one would be 
inclined to believe that it would be better to protect the 
mine and mine workers from an explosion than against 
a gob fire. Even if there is a tendency to gob fires 
when the air is humidified or the coal moistened—a fact 
that, as far as we know, has not been adequately 
proved—it would seem best to run the risk of a gob 
fire for the sake of making the mine proof or more 
nearly proof against explosions. 

It appears that at Minnie mine, the explosion of 
which is discussed by James Ashworth in another part 
of this issue, several vital precautions which would have 
made the mine safe against explosion were neglected for 
economy or for fear they might cause mine fires. Not 
only was the mine kept dry but methane was allowed 
to accumulate on the plea that pure methane is extinc- 
tive, whereas oxygen is a combustible. 

So also is pure gasoline an extinctive. If a burning 
body could be plunged beneath that explosive liquid 
without on the way coming in contact with the mixture 
of gasoline vapors and air it would neither explode nor 
burn. But though this is certainly true, the man who 
attempts to prove it is liable to find it the last experi- 


ment he tries and that the laboratory in which it is 


performed will not be available for further experiments 
of that or any other character. 

Similarly, the man who relies on the extinctive quali- 
ties of methane takes a terrible risk. He is storing up 
an explosive in the mine and when the roof falls the 
methane will be driven out into the airways to be 
ignited if any lamp, defective or not in a blast of 
explosive gas, happens to be found, or if any sufficiently 
intensive electric spark is generated, perhaps also if any 
pick strikes a sulphur ball or any rockfall not in an 
extinctive atmosphere strikes a spark. 

It is the general experience that most coals that 
ignite spontaneously in the mine, like the lignites of 
Colorado, have moisture in themselves sufficient to cause 
the ignition without there being much danger in the 
presence of atmospheric moisture. In fact if never 
dehydrated they are by that fact safer because they 
cannot be rehydrated and so heated. 

However, a study of this subject should be made, for 
the facts are needed. If it should be found that coals in 
the mine heat more readily when moisture is introduced 
more weight might possibly be given to stone dusting. 
if the use of a moist atmosphere would reduce dis- 
integration of the coal and dehydration and so prevent 
the dangers arising from the fine coal and from rehydra- 
tion, it would seem best to keep the mine as wet as 
possible. 

The argument based on the British Government’s 
prescribing of 30 per cent humidification of coal dust 
is not to be regarded seriously. Governments have a 
way of prescribing somewhat more than they believe 
necessary because in that direction safety lies. Our 
prohibition amendment forbids the use of all liquor, not 
because a little liquor does much harm but because it is 
hard to enforce moderation, and entire abstinence is 
believed relatively easy to obtain. 

To say that because the United States Government 
requires abstinence from alcohol proves that it believes 
a modicum of liquor harmful is no more ridiculous than 
to assert that the British Government believes the use 
of a certain percentage of water is of no material 
value when it asks for a 30-per cent saturation. Such 
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a saturation of the coal on the floor of the mine jg 
quite possible of attainment, but it can be accomplished 
only by continuous humidification of the air or by water. 
ing in excess of the quantity specified. 

In general there are few in the United States that 
question the value of humidification as attained by 
adding steam to the air or water to the roof, sides and 
floor. The doubters of this country are sometimes jn 
fear of roof falls—and get them where heat strikes the 
rock faces—but they have not so far feared spontaneous 
combustion. Nor is there any disposition to advocate 
the use of the extinctive qualities of methane. 

There is a belief in some quarters, possibly justified 
in the sections where it exists, that as some coal] 
develops little methane, makes a quantity of carbon 
dioxide and absorbs much oxygen, it makes an extinctive 
atmosphere that will be inexplosive no matter how much 
it is diluted with air. Wherever methane is generated 
in quantity a firm belief exists that the only safe 
expedient is ample ventilation of wastes and the bleed- 
ing of the methane by boreholes drilled to the mine falls 
from the surface. In any event it is customary to 
ventilate the area ultimately to be sealed until the time 
when it is shut off by substantial stoppings, which only 
an explosion will disturb. 


Cannot Replace Law of Supply and Demand 


LAN C. DODSON, president of Weston Dodson & 

Co., Inc., has sent the following New Year’s greet- 

ing to customers of the company. We are glad to pass 
it on to our readers: 

“The coal industry, as usual, is being prescribed for 
by theorists, politicians and self-seekers. We know of 
no effective law to replace the law of supply and 
demand, which has been in effect since commerce began, 
Every business has periods of depression and _ losses, 
and in order to survive it must have periods of gain. 
Only a small proportion of coal mined in the year just 
past has been sold at an excessive profit. 

“Force the coal industry to take the losses—to forego 
the gains—and we bring into bankruptcy the greatest 
industry of the United States. The administration of 
government control, now threatening, would be far more 
difficult and the result far more disastrous to the coun- 
try and to the public, not to speak of the industry itself, 
than was the government administration of the rail- 
roads. 

“We urge upon you to give this question honest 
analysis, considering that even though coal is a neces- 
sity of life, there are so many other things which also 
are necessities in modern civilization, that there will 
be no differentiation possible. We believe that 90 per 
cent of our customers produce or handle a necessity 
of life. 

“Our government was founded ‘to secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’ Patriotic 
service will secure this blessing and make effective 
the program of ‘less government in business and more 
business in government,’ which has been proposed by 
the President elect.” 





AN ECHO OF THE HIGH PRICES paid for coal by the War 
Department last year is reflected in the army appropriation 
bill just reported to the House by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The bill specifically limits the appropriation for the 
fuel requirements of the army during : fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922, to $6,500,000. 
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One Man Stores or Reclaims 1,500 Tons of 
Coal a Day at a West Virginia Mine 


Costs of Storage and Reclaiming Are About 2.3c. Per Ton Including 
a Power Consumption Charge of 0.5c. Per Ton—When Output Exceeds 
Order, or Car Supply, Enough Slack Is Taken Out to Meet Demands 





By F. C. THORNLEY* 
New York City 


NTIL the last two or three years mine storage 

had seldom been seriously considered by the coal 

industry. The coal producer felt that it was a 
matter of interest solely to the distributor of coal, and 
aside from providing some small storage to take care 
of his boiler or coke-oven requirements over a tem- 
porary shut-down he has given the subject no further 
consideration. 

As a consequence operating officials have had scant 
knowledge of storage-plant installation and manage- 
ment, and this has resulted in a number of instances 
in a serious bungling of the problem, causing adverse 
criticism and even a denial of the advantages of storing 
coal at the mines. 

The design and construction of adequate and eco- 
nomical coal-storage plants is as much a specialized line 
of engineering as is the mining and preparation of the 
coal itself. A technical knowledge of all the installa- 





*President, F. C. Thornley & Co., 31 West 48rd Street, New 
York City. 


tion and operating costs of the various methods of 
handling coal, together with a thorough understanding 
of mine-operating conditions, is needed if we are to 
decide with certainty what are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of any of the many systems for any one 
of all the varying conditions of mining operation. In 
a number of instances with unfortunate results coal 
operators have failed to recognize this fact. 


ADEQUATE STORAGE SPACE HARD TO FIND 


In the summer and fall of 1920 I built a storage plant 
for the Consumers Fuel Co., Morgantown, W. Va. It 
was installed under unusually adverse conditions, the 
space available being much constricted by the railroad- 
tipple tracks and adverse side-hill contours. There were 
also other local conditions which introduced unusual 
difficulties in the construction of the plant. The accom- 
panying drawing shows the general layout and its posi- 
tion in regard to the mine tipple. 

This structure is of the type usually erected at drift 
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GENERAL PLAN OF SLACK STORAGE AT THE EUREKA 1} 


A conveyor takes the coal from beneath On this is a boom 
the screens, and conveys it to a belt which to storage. Coal is 
travels the full length of the storage, from 


MINE OF THE CONSUMERS FUEL CO., RANDALL, W. VA. 


which delivers the coal tributed onto a belt running the full length 
reclaimed by opening a of the storage pile. The coal is delivered 


gate in a tunnel under the coal pile. It by this conveyor to the tipple, where an- 


which it is dumped by a traveling machine. falls into a traveling hopper, and is dis- other belt with a traveling tripper dumps it. 
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mines, having a capacity of about 2,500 tons per day 
and loading out coal on four different railroad tracks. 
It was, of course, in operation for a number of years 
before the installation of a storage plant was even con- 
templated. From this it may be judged that the sys- 
tem of storage adopted at this mine is sufficiently 
flexible to meet any tipple conditions likely to be pre- 
sented. 

In the accompanying illustration the dotted lines 
across the railroad tracks constituting the main line 
represent an economical river-loading installation of 
large capacity that the Consumers Fuel Co. proposes 
to build as soon as navigation facilities in this pool 
have been improved sufficiently to warrant the develop- 
ment. 

The coal-storage plant lies immediately to the left 
of the tipple between a steep hillside and the tipple 
yard. The storage itself is about 400 ft. long by 50 
ft. wide with a maximum storage depth of about 40 ft. 
The bottom has slopes of 45 deg., which is simple cut- 
and-fill work. 


CONCRETE TUNNEL THROUGH COAL PILE 


The general form of the storage is clearly shown in 
the accompanying cross-section, from which it will be 
noted that there is a concrete tunnel carrying the re- 
claiming belt, which runs the entire length of the stor- 
age and has overhead gates at 10-ft. intervals. These 
gates are 24 x 24-in. double cut-off type, and the coal 
passing through them feeds to a traveling hopper which 
is placed immediately beneath the gate through which 
the coal is to be discharged. This hopper serves the 
purpose of providing a uniform feed onto the reclaiming 
belt. 

Referring again to this section, the loading machine 
for putting the coal into storage, which will be noted 
on the upper left-hand corner, travels longitudinally 
the entire length of the storage, so that coal can be 
put in at any point desired. 

As will be noted, the main stocking belt is weaved 
through the machine in such a manner as to bring the 
coal to the required elevation, whence it is dumped onto 
a shorter transverse conveyor which acts as a boom and 
deposits the coal on the storage pile. Where it is desir- 
able to do so, this boom can be hinged to the loading 
machine so that it can be raised or lowered as the height 
of the pile increases or decreases, thus eliminating 
unnecessary breakage of the coal. As this plant was 
designed primarily to handle slack coal the question 
of breakage did not enter into consideration, so that 
the boom was made fixed in the position shown. 


FIVE BELT CONVEYORS Do ALL THE WORK 


The general operation of the entire plant may be 
noted by following the conveyors around in their 
numerical order, the direction of operation of the differ- 
ent conveyors being indicated by arrows. 

Conveyor No. 1 takes the coal from the tipple proper. 
It runs back longitudinally with the tipple from a 
hopper, located directly under the tipple screens, to 
a connection with the main storage conveyor No. 2. 
Conveycr No. 1 is 92 ft. long, operates on an inclina- 
tion cf 10 deg. 36 min. against the load, and is actuated 
by a 10-hp. moter. It is of comparatively simple con- 
struction and involves no special features of any kind. 

Conveyor No. 2, which is the main stocking conveyor, 
is 581 ft. long between end pulleys and is horizontal 
throughout its entire length, with the exception of a 
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very ,slight inclination in favor of the loads at the 
beginning. It is equipped at the tipple end with a 
standard screw-tension take-up and at the far end with 
an automatic take-up, where the 30-hp. driving motor 
also is located. This conveyor weaves through the load- 
ing machine, as is clearly shown in solid lines to the 
left of the illustration and in broken lines near the 
center of the same figure. 

Conveyor No. 3 is on a boom of the loading machine 
and it is the shortest one in the installation, being 
only 35 ft. long and operated by a 5-hp. motor. Con- 
veyor No. 4 is the main reclaiming belt and is the 
second longest one in the system, being 561 ft. long 
between extreme pulleys. It conforms to the level of 
the concrete tunnel underneath the storage, which was 
laid on a 1-per cent grade in order to insure proper 
drainage. From the end of the storage pile back up 
to the tipple it operates on a 15-deg. slope against the 
load. In order that the driving arrangement for this 
belt may be accessible, it is located about half-way up 
this slope at the point where the tunnel comes to the 
surface. It has a 30-hp. tandem drive with an auto- 
matic take-up; the extreme outside end of this conveyor 
has a screw-tension take-up as well. 

Conveyor No. 5 takes the coal from conveyor No. 4 
underneath the tipple out over the railroad tracks. It 
is 109 ft. long and is equipped with a traveling-tripper 
arrangement, so that the coal may be loaded onto any 
one of the four railroad tracks desired. It is driven 
by a 10-hp. motor. 


ONE MAN OPERATES THE ENTIRE PLANT 


The entire plant is readily operated by one man, 
exclusive, of course, of the regular tipple force neces- 
sary to shift the railroad cars under the tipple. Auto- 
matic control is provided for both the reclaiming and 
stocking systems, so that the belts start up and stop 
in the proper order to eliminate any congestion of coal 
at junction points. Thus, in the stocking system con- 
veyor No. 3 starts first, and after it has attained its 
full speed, conveyor No. 2 then starts, and finally con- 
veyor No. 1. The starting and stopping of both systems 
is controlled by simply pressing one button. 

All the belts are 24-in. 7-ply rubber, and are designed 
for a speed of 350 ft. per min. At that speed the 
capacity for both stocking and reclaiming is 175 tons 
per hour, which has already been exceeded since the 
plant has been in operation, all motors being designed 
for a possible overload. 

Throughout the system standard 5-pulley grease- 
lubricated idlers mounted on wood bases are employed. 
Under the loaded belts they are spaced at 3 ft. 6 in. 
centers and under the return belts at 10 ft. centers. 
The concrete tunnel under the storage is 7 x 7 ft. in 
the clear and 409 ft. long. It is built of reinforced 
concrete, with roof and side walls 103 in. and the floor 
14 in. thick. 


THIRD OF TONNAGE THROUGH FouR-INCH SCREEN 


In the first eleven weeks this plant was in operation 
there had been approximately 18,000 tons of coal stocked 
and reclaimed. While the plant was designed primarily 
for slack storage, it is interesting to note that about 
one-third of this tonnage was passed through a 4-in. 
screen. Computed on a conservative basis, allowing for 
all operating charges, this coal was stocked and re- 
claimed for about 2.3c. per ton. It will be difficult for 
those familiar with the usual costs of stocking and 
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reclaiming coal at other plants, even some of the most 
modern installations, involving heavy expenditures for 
coal bridges, etc., to accept this figure, but a little 
consideration of the little labor used, the limited amount 
of power required to operate the plant, together with 
its relatively large capacity, will show how this is pos- 
sible with an installation of this kind. It should be 
noted especially that these are not theoretical estimates, 
put are on the basis of actual operation. 

The power consumption for putting coal into storage 
amounts to 0.3c. per ton, and for reclaiming to 0.2c. per 
ton, figuring on a peak load which is somewhat more 
than is required in normal operation. Stocking and 
reclaiming are done by one man, preferably a fair 
mechanic, such as is usually to be found around machine 
shops at the mines. Computing this man’s wages on the 
basis of 0.9c. per ton, the total cost of operating the 
plant amounts to 1.2c. per ton going into storage and 
l.lc. for reclaiming, making the total cost for stocking 
and reclaiming 2.3c. per ton. 
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In practical operation interesting methods of han- 
dling the plant have been devised. For instance, the 
management of the mine has developed the plan of spac- 
ing the screen bars so that just sufficient coal to load 
out the railroad cars available for each day’s ran passes 
over the screen, the remainder passing through and 
going into storage. For instance, when only a 25-per 
cent car supply is available, the screens are set so that 
about three-fourths of the coal will pass through and 
be stored. This system assures a- full day’s run for 
the mine, eliminating the hour or two time for all the 
daymen which so frequently occurs around all mines. 

On last Thanksgiving Day the storage provided 
enabled the company to load a large extra tonnage. 
During the several preceding days about 2,000 tons 
had accumulated on the storage pile. The mine was, 
of course, closed on Thanksgiving Day, and with two 
or three men to shift railroad cars and operate the stor- 
age there were thirty-seven full railroad cars loaded 
out in 63 hours. 





How a Small Mine Met Its Surface Problems 


Coal at a Mine Covering Sixty Acres Had to Be Lowered 
Down a Mountain Side with Minimum Degradation- 
A Cable-and-Button Conveyor Solved the Difficulty 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Panhandle section of West Virginia lies the steam- 
coal district, which takes its name from that 
region. In this field the Pittsburgh coal bed is found 
on only the highest ridges of an area exceedingly hilly. 
Mines operating in this district frequently find it diffi- 
cult to plan an inexpensive way of lowering the coal 
from the hilltops to the valleys below. 
At Thornburg, near Crafton, Pa., is a small mine 
owned by the Hammill Coal Co. This concern owns 


“Panhandle west from Pittsburgh toward the 


about sixty acres of coal lying at a high altitude on one 
of the adjacent hilltops. The working thickness of the 
Pittsburgh bed at this point averages a little over 5 ft., 
and the coal area usually is more or less closely confined 
by definite outcrop limits. 

The inside of the mine is quite simple. A main haul- 
age road with a single airway parallel to it passes 
through the hill from the outcrop opposite the railroad to 
that on the other side of the hill. Mules provide for the 
hauling of the coal and cars of 2-ton capacity are used. 





Hammill Coal 
Co’s. Plant 


Only a_ 60-acre 
operation but it 
has a capacity of 
650 tons a day. 
It is built cheaply 
and . economically 
to last as long as 
the need exists 
for it and no 
longer. 
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For a company desiring to open a mine and develop 
such a small acreage as is owned by this firm, the prob- 
lem of lowering the coal to the valley is one of no small 
magnitude. The product when ready for shipment must 
compete in the market with other carefully-prepared 
coals, and this it could not do if any appreciable break- 
age resulted from its transit down the hillside. 

The bed is 195 ft. vertically above the railroad tracks, 
which are part of the main line of the Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny R.R. out of Crafton. From 
the drift the loaded cars are brought in trips to a head- 
house, where an automatic Phillips kickback dump is 
installed. From the dump the coal passes directly into 
a hopper that feeds by gravity into a Fairmont button 
conveyor. 

This conveyor, which is operated by a 20-hp. alternat- 
ing-current motor located in the headhouse, is employed 
for lowering the coal from the hopper to the tipple 
through a slepe distance of 585 ft. It consists primarily 
of a 1}-in. steel cable to which is attached 12-in. split 
disks each weighing 48 lb. They are spaced at intervals 
of 4 ft. and held by bolts which clamp the half-sections 
together. This conveyor element moves in a wooden 
trough, the sides of which are lined with sheet iron. 
The bottom of the trough is composed of ?-in. steel 
plates so curved as to coincide with the circumference of 
the buttons. 

A trestle supports the trough for about half of the dis- 
tance traversed. A simply-constructed roof affords pro- 
tection to the return cable, which travels above the 
loaded strand. The conveyor itself is built on two slopes 
The first, or upper, reach is 200 ft. long and on a 27-deg. 
pitch. The remaining distance is on a slope of 17 deg. 
The broken grade was made necessary by reason of a 
roadway that passed along the side of the hill. It was 


thought preferable to take the coal beneath the road than 
to bridge over it; accordingly the conveyor passes that 
obstruction in an artificial tunnel. 

The conveyor has, of course, to pass over two 
sprockets; the head sprocket, as stated, is driven by a 
20-hp. motor, while the tail sprocket is merely an idler 
mounted in take-ups so as to assure continuous and 
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easy operation. The head sprocket is gear-driven, 
making it possible to adjust the speed of the cable. 
Usually it is so regulated that about 200 tons can be 
delivered to the tipple hourly. 

Though this type of conveyor is extremely simple and 
efficient, a certain amount of care must be given to it 
if steady operation is to be assured. Because of the 
steepness of the pitch over which it operates and the 
tension on the cable when it is loaded with coal, it is 
necessary that the disks be inspected for spacing and, 
if necessary, adjusted about once monthly. If fhey are 
not in true adjustment they will not, of course, take 
the sprockets easily. Furthermore, if only one is out of 
its true position, it will tend to displace the others. This 
periodic adjustment of the buttons is a small operating 
detail, however, and can be performed without inter- 
fering with production. The conveyor has given excel- 
lent satisfaction and is one admirably adapted to a small 
operation by reason of its relatively low first cost. 

At the foot of the conveyor the coal is delivered to a 
hopper that feeds by gravity onto grizzlies. The product 
is picked before it passes into the hopper and may be 
loaded through steel chutes either as run of mine or as 
slack and lump. One man stationed at the headhouse 
and one on the tipple are the only ones employed around 
these two structures. 
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ONLY POWER USED IS FOR RETARDING CONVEYOR 


The tipple is entirely constructed of wood. As the 
small acreage available makes it certain that the mine 
will have a short life no pretense has been made of con- 
structing buildings of a permanent character. Any type 
of construction and installation that would effectively 
prepare the coal was adjudged sufficient under these cir- 
cumstances. Power for the operation of the motor on 
the headhouse is purchased from the Duquesne Light 
Co., of Pittsburgh, the high-tension line of the company 
from the central power plant at Brunot’s Island being 
readily available. About 75 men are employed at this 
operation, which has a daily output of 650 tons. 

Operators are somewhat generally disposed to break 
away from the only system of operating high-lying coal 














Trestle to 
Tipple 


Built to accom- | 
modate the _ re- 
tarding conveyor 
line. Return cable 
passes above the 
loaded cable and 
is protected by a 
light shed. Note 
the derrick con- 
struction, whic> 
with lighter 
weight gives a 
rigidity equal to 
that of the trestle 
supported by 
bents. 
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Tipple 


This building has 
no sides, merely 
a shed roof. It 
has no. racking 
strains such as 
would be brought 
on it by a heavy 
descending trip. 
It can be put in 
line with the 
transporting unit, 
for there is no 
danger of run- 
aways. 
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which earlier mine owners possessed—the gravity plane. 
With such an incline, if the grades were steep, it was 
extremely hard to maintain the tracks. The ties would 
not keep their spacing, level or alignment. As a result 
the tracks were always out of true, and derailments 
were frequent. 

The boss, the tipple men and the men in the head- 
house constituted a wrecking gang, and their time was 
taken up retracking cars and repairing the roadway. 
Not only did the plane usually involve the employment 
to two men at the head and two at the foot but it usually 
kept one or two men busy repairing cars, and the lumber 
bill for repairs was a big item in the running expenses. 

The cars, being subjected to unusual strains, rapidly 
deteriorated, causing further wrecks, and every little 
while the couplings broke, with danger to the tipple 
men and complete demolition to the cars. For safety the 
tipple had to be built off the line of the plane, and this 
fact introduced curves at the foot of the hill, with 
further derailments, such as curves are always likely 
to cause. 

The water which ran down the face of the hill washed 
out the plane and made it almost hopeless to keep up a 
road that could be reconstructed only at considerable 
expense and was apt to be destroyed before a month 
had passed. Moreover the tonnage that could be lowered 
over a steep plane with the few cars that it was safe to 
put upon it and with the slow speed that experience 
showed to be advisable was always limited. The delays 
in operation often caused the miners to go home early, 
wasted the time of the transportation force, so that the 
gravity plane, while simple and money-saving in appear- 
ance, was a steady source of loss to the company, 

The men would not build up their cars, or if they did, 
the cream of the coal—the building lumps—fell off on 
the plane and ran down into the brush on either side 
of the road. The men, being paid for delivered coal, 
clamored for a weigh scale at the top of the plane. 
Even if they did not get it there were times without 
number when the loss of coal was so great that men 
had to be paid for more coal than reached the tipple. 

These difficulties have established the retarding con- 
veyor on a firm basis, though a 60-acre mine usually has 
been thought somewhat too small to justify such a pre- 








liminary expense. However, it must be remembered 
that, with the retarding conveyor, rails, ties, barneys 
and gravity hoist are saved, and that the saving in coal, 
cars and labor, the ability to fully load cars, the 
increased tonnage, the greater contentment and safety 
of the working forces and the fuller assurance of steady 
operation combine to make the retarding conveyor 
preferable to the gravity pldne. Moreover, it delivers 
the coal in better condition at the tipple. 


' 





Desire to Drive Machine to the Limit as a 


Cause of Mechanical Efficiency* 


By D. VANCE SICKMAN 
Denver, Gglo. 
UNDAMENTALLY, our great industrial develop- 
ment arises from the-use of mechanical appliances. 
In their introduction we have but followed the natural 
creative instinct of mankind. Psychologists might term 
a form of this instinct the “instinct of the machine.” 

The perfecting of the automobile and the aéroplane 
and their effect on human actions well illustrate the 
influence of this law. When a man buys an automobile 
or flying machine, a short period is devoted to master- 
ing control of its forces, but the moment he has mastered 
them and gained confidence in his ability to control 
them, his natural instinct is to drive those forces to 
their limit. The result is that we have the speed demon 
of the boulevard and the daredevil of the air. 

Then a second phenomenon occurs: The moment the 
operator learns to manipulate, control and direct the 
forces exerted by a machine, he subconsciously becomes 
dominated by these forces. The machine, for the 
moment at least, becomes master of the man. Observe 
any highly-developed labor-saving machine in the hands 
of a skillful operator. As long as the machine does not 
require an undue amount of physical effort for its 
manipulation, the operator will drive it to the limit of 
its capacity. He is captivated by the forces he con- 
trols and becomes temporarily and unconsciously the 
employee of the machine. 


*Preface of an article entitled “A Powderless Mechanical Proc- 
ess for Mining Coal,’’ read before the American Mining Congress, 
Nov. 17 at its Denver meeting. 
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Economies Effected in the Handling of 
Bank Coal and Breaker Refuse 


Bank Coal and Breaker Refuse Formerly Were Handled by Separate Equip- 
ment, Causing the Cars to Travel Long Distances Empty~--Standard- 
Gage Dump Cars of 50-Ton Capacity Were Installed to Obviate This Loss 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


T THE Cranberry Creek Coal Co.’s plant near 
A Hazleton, Pa., coal from an old culm bank is 
hauled to the breaker by cars of standard rail- 

The refuse made in that breaker, whether 
produced in the preparation of freshly-mined or 
culm-bank coal, was originally removed from the 
breaker by narrow-gage equipment. As may readily 


road gage. 


be imagined, this was an extremely uneconomical 
arrangement. It does not pay, of course, to haul large 
quantities of material in small cars where there is 
But 


opportunity for the use of bigger equipment. 


Clark Car Co., of the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
each having a capacity of 100,000 lb. These are now 
operated in three trains of two cars each. Here the 
rock is discharged, after which the train returns to 
the switch previously mentioned and takes one of the 
tracks to the steam shovels shown at the right-hand 
edge of Fig. 2. 

The cars are then loaded with bank material and 
proceed to the foot of the main conveyor, where they 
are discharged. This conveyor takes the culm to the 
breaker. The cars then go back under the rock pocket 




















FIG. 1. 


Dumping Culm 


Train unloading culm from side- 
dump car at foot of conveyor which 
leads to the breaker. The car is 
of standard railroad gage. It is 
used for the conveyance of both 
bank coal and breaker refuse. 








The nar- 
row-gage cars left the breaker loaded and returned to 
it empty and those of railroad gage left the breaker 
empty and returned to it loaded, the cycle of operation 
of the latter being exactly the reverse of that of the 
small cars 


chere was another and more important loss. 


SIDE-DUMP CARS OF FIFTY TONS CAPACITY 


After much study a system of transportation was 
devised that did away with this duplication of haulage 
and allowed the cars to leave the breaker loaded and 
to return to it in a similar condition. The company 
installed standard side-dump cars manufactured by the 
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Culm Bank 


At the foot of the bank to the right 
of the illustration may be seen one 
of the two steam shovels loading 
culm into the side-dump cars, of 
which there are two to each trip. 





for another load of rock. The type of car employed 
is shown in Fig. 1, accompanying this article. Here 
a car is seen in the act of dumping. The lower end 
of the main conveyor is shown to the left of this pic- 
ture. 

For the loading of bank coal there are three shovels, 
only two of which are used. These work on two sep- 
arate levels.. On the upper level the material is coarser 
than on the lower, and by loading from both, the breaker 
is not encumbered with more of any one size than it 
is fitted to handle. 

Thus, instead of making one-half of the trip empty 
the cars both reach and leave the breaker loaded. This 
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permits the same work to be done with about one-half 
the amount of equipment that formerly was needed. 
A number of men are thus released to be employed in 
other positions around the mine. Another advantage 
that this change afforded is that it allowed the narrow- 
gage track that formerly entered the breaker to be 
removed and the rock pockets to be deepened, thus 


_ practically doubling the capacity of these pockets. 


While it may be quite true that an arrangement 
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similar to this might not be feasible at another mine 
yet the idea here set forth may suggest some method 
that could be used with appreciable saving. A large 
number of mines have to handle both the bank coal and 
breaker refuse by means of locomotives and cars, and 
any saving that may be made in empty-car miles is 
well worth considering. Furthermore, there is no sav- 
ing in the use of small cars for the handling of breaker 
waste, or bulky material, on the outside of the mine. 





At Minnie Mine Methane Was Left in the Gob; 
Is This Why an Explosion Occurred? 


The Recent Report of the British Commissioner of Mines, Who 
Made a Special Inquiry to Determine the Cause of the Explosion 
in the Minnie Mine, Has Renewed Interest in the Manner in 
Which Coal Dust and Gob Fires Are Related to Mine Explosions 


By JAMES ASHWORTH* 


Podmore Hall Colliery, Halmer End, Staffordshire, 

England, Jan. 12, 1918, was one of those great 
mining fatalities which still occur in mines despite all 
the precautions taken to avert them. Notwithstanding 
the careful revision of mining laws in keeping with our 
increased knowledge of mining conditions, such disasters 
continue to frustrate our efforts to render them impos- 
sible. 

Recently the British Government issued two docu- 
ments that wil be read with deep interest by mining 
men in other countries. These are: (1) Report of the 
Commissioner of Mines on the Special Inquiry Into the 
Cause of the Minnie Mine Explosion, Podmore Hall 
Colliery, Jan. 12, 1918; (2) New Mines Regulation Act, 
Dealing Especially with Coal Dust, Gob Fires, and Other 
Minor Points Relating to Mine Explosions. 


—. 


*Mining engineer, Livingstone, Alberta, Canada. 


[Te Minnie mine disaster that occurred in the 


The accompanying figure is a plan of Districts 3 and 4 
of the Minnie mine. Both the Bullhurst seam and the 
Seven Foot seam in this operation are badly folded. 
This made necessary the driving of many stone drifts 
throughout the workings. Both seams had’ fireclay 
floors, and the working places in each were generally dry 
and dusty. It had been assumed by the management of 
the Minnie mine that the amount of fireclay dust pro- 
duced in the daily traffic underground was sufficient to 
render the coal dust safe from ignition. 

The Minnie mine explosion occurred during the morn- 
ing shift, about 9:45 a.m., when everyone was busy and 
giving no thought to possible disaster. It involved only 
District No. 4 of the Bullhurst and Seven Foot seams. 
The report of the Commissioner does not explain why 
other portions of the mine were not affected. The plan 
does not show District No. 5, which was in the course 
of being opened at the time the explosion occurred. 





Minnie Mine 


Showing a _ por- 
tion of the Min- 
nie Mine where 
the explosion oc- 
curred, except 


No.3 DISTRICT 


No. 4 DISTRICT 





No. 5. district, 
which adjoined 
No. 4 on the right 
but is not shown 
in the figure. The 
figures are eleva- 
tions above an 
assumed datum. 
The dotted lines 
indicate slips and 
faults in the 
strata. 
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The mine was subject to gob fires and extreme pre- 
cautions had been taken to control these whenever they 
occurred. Robbing of pillars always was commenced 
at the highest point in a section, it being argued that 
the accumulation of pure methane in the gob to the 
rise would reduce the tendency to start combustion, the 
gas being extinctive when unmixed with air. When 
a fire threatened or actually started, the place was 
immediately sealed with a strong brick stopping. 

Only a few days before the explosion occurred, a 
gob fire was detected in District No. 5 and the place 
was immediately sealed. Indeed, at the moment of the 
disaster, masons were actually engaged in putting in 
additional brick stoppings. At the inquiry four well- 
known mining engineers expressed the opinion that the 
explosion originated in District No. 5, basing their 
opinion on the belief that the stoppings on the lowest 
level leading from District No. 4 to District No. 5 
had been blown outward. This, however, was dis- 
proved later by the men who first reached the seat 
of the explosion and found these stoppings had been 
blown toward District No. 5. 


LAMPS PROVE SAFE IN LABORATORY TESTS 


Most of the witnesses examined attributed the igni- 
tion of the gas to a faulty safety lamp. One prominent 
inspector of mines (retired) laid the trouble to a cer- 
tain safety lamp which was being used by a miner in 
a close place (cul de sac). The ex-inspector’s argument 
was ingenious, but tests made on the lamp in question 
failed to show any weakness that would make ignition 
of the gas possible. 

Other witnesses suspected one of the safety lamps 
had failed, without, however, specifying any lamp in 
particular, save one witness who named the lamp that 
he thought had caused the disaster. But here also tests 
made with the lamp failed to support his theory. 

A lamp brought from District No. 5 had been punc- 
tured by a pick that had passed through both the 
shield and the lamp gauze. It was a grave question, 
however, whether this puncture had not been made by 
the pick of the workman who found the lamp when 
cleaning up the mine. While this seemed possible, there 
was no way of determining the facts in the case. 

In my opinion there is only one sure indication of 
the failure of a safety lamp found following an explo- 
sion. A lamp showing an extremely clean condition of 
the gauze, described by one as being clean as a pin, 
points to a violent explosion having taken place within 
the lamp, by which every atom of dust was blown 
from the mesh of the gauze, leaving the latter clean. 

The fact is well recognized that in the testing of 
safety lamps after an explosion it is practically impos- 
sible to subject them to the conditions to which they 
are subjected in the mine. In every authenticated 
instance of a mine explosion from lamp failure of which 
I have knowledge tests made on the surface later 
have not been able to duplicate the conditions within 
the mine and cause the lamp to fail a second time. 
This may be due to the fact that in none of the 
instances to which I refer did it happen that coal dust 
was introduced as a factor. 


WuHuy LABORATORY TESTS ARE INCONCLUSIVE 


The types of safety lamps that, to my knowledge, 
have failed in mine explosions include the Davy lamp 
and three types or patterns of bonneted Clannys. The 
latter differed in the diameter of the gauzes, which were 
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either of the Marsaut multiple-gauze type or of the 
Mueseler type, which has. an inner sheet-iron conical 
chimney within the gauze. 

The matter of testing safety lamps that have failed 
in the mine is complicated further by the well-known 
fact that the failure may have been due to the tilting 
of the lamp so that the flame impinged against the 
gauze, or the lamp may have fallen, or been subjected 
to a quick jerky movement that would make it pass 
flame. Any of these conditions may have caused the 
lamp to fail in the mine, but would not be duplicated 
in the experimental tests made on the surface. 

Other witnesses attributed the cause to sparks struck 
by falling rock. A portion of the roof in the Minnie 
mine consists of a hard siliceous stone, locally known 
as “bulldog.” It has often been observed that when 
this rock fell in large quantities, large bright sparks 
were produced. Inasmuch as the evidence showed that 
a fall of roof occurred about the time of this exp!o- 
sion, it was thought by many that sparks from the 
falling rock ignited the gas. , 

However, here also experimental tests that were made 
later by two professors, with the purpose of determin- 
ing this possibility, failed to produce an ignition cf 
firedamp. Again, other witnesses inclined to the opinion 
that the cause of ignition was a gob fire. Opposed to 
that theory is the fact that no trace of a gob fire 
could be found in the suspected section of the mine, 
and only one of the five stoppings was blown outward. 
The work of cleaning up and restoring this section, 
however, occupied an entire twelve months, during which 
time conditions might have changed. It was necessary 
to perform the work equipped with breathing apparatus, 
and one man lost his life through a faulty oxygen valve 
which failed to close properly and so wasted the oxygen. 


How CouLpD A SEALED DISTRICT EXPLODE? 


Altogether, aside from the conclusion naturally aris- 
ing from the fact that only one stopping in five was 
blown outward from District No. 5, it hardly seems 
possible that the explosion could occur in that district, 
as it was completely sealed. Even assuming that a 
heavy fall of roof occurred in the section and blew 
out one of the stoppings, no air could have been in 
circulation. Certain it is that no explosion could occur 
until fresh air entered the district and rendered the 
atmosphere explosive.’ 

Speaking of gob fires as a source of the ignition, few 
instances are on record of colliery explosions being 
caused by gob fires. However, the suggestion of this 
as a possible cause has led the Mines Department to add 
a second part to the new Mines Regulation Act (Sec. 9), 
entitled Precautions Against Spontaneous Combustion 
of Coal. 

These rules, however, apply to the treatment of a gob 
fire after it has started through spontaneous combustion 
taking place in the gob. It would seem more desirable 
to consider means of preventing the spontaneous com- 
bustion rather than to accept such combustion as an 
inevitable consequence of mining. 

In the Minnie mine every possible precaution was 
taken to minimize danger. Because of the tendency to 





1Assuming, what appears to be the fact, that one of the stop- 
pings sealing off District No. 5 was blown outward, while the 
other stoppings sealing that district were blown inward, the 
conclusion would be justified that the heavy roof-fall said to have 
occurred about the time of the explosion, blew out the one stop- 
ping. The accompanying rush of gas and air from District No. 5, 
would be quickly ignited by the safety lamps of the men in Dis- 
trict No. 4, by reason of the blast forcing the flame of the lamps 
through the gauze. The resulting explosion in District No. 
rae then blow the remaining stoppings inward into District No. 
5. —EDITorR. 
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spontaneous combustion in this mine, practically speak- 
ing, the roads were not sprinkled and the air current 
was not humidified. The mine cars, however, were 
filled only level and were nearly dustproof. Haulage 
was performed at a low speed and the roads were 
cleaned with shovels at regular and short intervals. 
All shots were fired by certified officials. It was clearly 
proved in the inquiry that no shot had been fired for 
some time previous to the explosion. The miners used 
ponneted safety lamps, Marsaut type, burning mineral 
colza. 

The practice, previously mentioned, of starting to draw 
pillars at the top of the pitch, to the end that pure 
methane would accumulate at these points and retard 
or prevent spontaneous combustion, would seem dan- 
gerous at first sight; but it is logical and would not 
appear to be risky. In my opinion, the most important 
safeguard to be taken against spontaneous combustion 
is to keep the gobs as nearly dry as possible, as without 
moisture it cannot occur. 

Assuming this to be so, the management was justified 
in not spraying the roads or humidifying the air. The 
fireclay floor in both seams formed a further protection 
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against a disastrous explosion. But, notwithstanding 
this feature, the new Regulations Order requiring that 
incombustible dust of a fineness that will pass through 
a 200-mesh sieve be applied to the roadways, as a 
means of arresting or retarding the progress of an 
explosion in the mine, is strictly observed. 

An interesting feature of the new Regulations Act 
is the specification that the mine dust shall not contain 
more than 50 per cent of combustible matter. Where 
water alone is used it must saturate the roof, sides 
and floor of the airways to the extent of 30 per cent, 
which means that so much water is used that water can 
be squeezed from a handful of the mine dust. 

Assuming this degree of saturation to be necessary’ 
to render harmless the dust in the mine, it follows 
that the spraying of dust by. the usual method and 
the humidifying of the mine air could have no pro- 
tective value. But if spraying is practiced in connec- 
tion with stone dusting, it will be interesting to learn 
the result of this practice on the health of miners and 
to know to what extent the protecting dust was em- 
ployed. Only anthracite mines are excluded from the 
operation of the new Regulations Act. 





Test of a Carbon-Monoxide Detector Which 
Shows Green When That Gas Is Present’ 


Gives Truer Indications Than Canary or Mouse and Apparently Fails 
to Give Reliable Indications Only Where Percentages Are So Low 
That No Real Danger from Carbon Monoxide Is To Be Apprehended 


By D. HARRINGTON AND B. W. DYERt 


Service has arisen a simple device and method 

whereby small quantities of carbon monoxide in 
air can be almost instantaneously determined. Since 
the war this device has been diverted to commercial 
uses, and it is now being marketed for the rapid 
determination of comparatively small but dangerous 
quantities of carbon monoxide, such as may be found in 
garages in sewers and around blast furnaces. Also it 
probably is well suited for use in both coal and metal 
mines in connection with fires and explosions, as well as 
in confined places after: the firing of explosives, the 
latter application being of special importance in metal 
mining. 

The device as marketed is readily portable, being 
small and light enough to carry in a coat pocket of 
medium size. In operation, a sample of the air mixture 
is drawn into a small rubber bulb, then forced through 
a small glass tube filled with certain chemicals which 
carbon monoxide turns from the original color, gray or 
white, to various shades of green, the deepness of the 
green determining the percentage of carbon monoxide 
in the air. A color scale is attached so that it may be 
compared with the color of the chemical and the per- 
centage of carbon monoxide thus be determined. The 
result is obtained in a few minutes, all work being done 
on the ground. 


\ROM the activities of the U. S. Chemical Warfare 





* Article entitled “Tests of Carbon Monoxide Detector in Mines” 
in U. S. Bureau of Mines “‘Reports of Investigations.” 


+Mining engineers, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The exact effect on the human system of carbon 
monoxide in quantities less than 0.1 per cent is some- 
what uncertain, and much research has been, and is 
being, made to obtain definite data on this point. It is 
however, definitely known that in air containing more 
than 0.1 per cent of carbon monoxide men doing hard 
work are quickly and seriously affected. As the gas is 
tasteless, colorless and odorless, methods of determining 
the presence of both small and large quantities have 
been of much importance. 

Technical Paper 11 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
gives much data as to the effect of the gas on mice and 
canaries. It was found that mice show very little distress 
until the carbon monoxide content is about 0.20 per cent, 
but quickly succumb when that percentage is exceeded; 
canaries are somewhat more susceptible; they quickly 
show distress in as little as 0.15 per cent of the gas, and 
soon collapse when more than that percentage is present. 


SHOWS PRESENCE OF GAS SOONER THAN CANARY 


Hence, while the canary and the mouse quickly give 
warning when the percentage is around 0.20 per cent, 
they do not help much when the percentages around 0.10 
are encountered, yet in this latter percentage a man 
working hard may in time be seriously affected. The 
mechanical detector gives warning when percentages are 
even below 0.10, hence its use has a material advantage 
over the use of animals. Moreover, it is not always 
convenient to have mice or canaries available, and the 
expense of having the newly devised carbon-monoxide 
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detector: on hand is comparatively small. Another 
advantage of the detector is the fact that it can be 
carried through air containing that gas to a point 
farther on, and accurate tests then be made, while a 
mouse or canary carried through an atmosphere 
impregnated with carbon monoxide would be dead when 
desired for testing the air at the farther point. 


READ LETHAL MIxTuRES Too HIGH, OTHERS LOW 


Below is a table showing results of tests of the 
detector in a fire area of a metal mine at Butte, Mont. 
The investigators wore oxygen breathing apparatus. 
Readings were made with the detector and simulta- 
neously the air was sampled by use of evacuated tubes, 
the latter then being sent to Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
accurate analysis by chemists of the Bureau. 


OF RESULTS OBTAINED BY DETECTOR AND BY 
ANALYSIS IN METAI-MINE FIRE AREA 


COMPARISON 
Percentage Percentage 
Estimated Vv 
ices &9 from Detector Analysis* 
Location in. Mine 


In drift 1920, about 100 ft. west of crosscut 1919...... > 0.35 
Samples taken near the back....................0- 0.5 0.26 
In drift 1910, about 100 ft. west of crosscut 1919 near | 0.5 0.35 

eta Ct Cr REL. cus vets ss sean s j 0.5 0.38 
At ~ entrance of drift 1910 and intersection of 1910- } :: : 7 +4 
On + SN eh kin Gains vcewe eh bw Bele 5 p's \ 0.0 0.07 

Oe ee en wins Ges ows bs sels J 0.0 0.06 


*From test of a sample secured at an evacuated tube and analyzed by G. W 
Jones, Assistant Chemist, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 

There were four mining engineers in the party taking 
the above data, and three of the four were able to agree 
on the coloration change as indicating the carbon 
monoxide percentages shown in the table. However, one 
engineer was utterly unable to agree with the others, 
and could see no coloration at a point where the gas 
sample on analysis showed 0.20 per cent or less. Also, 
the last two gas samples showed in the laboratory 
0.07 per cent and 0.06 per cent carbon monoxide respec- 
tively, but the investigators could see ‘no coloration with 
the detector. 


READINGS AT COAL-MINE FIRE MORE CORRECT 


One of the investigators participating in the above 
work, later on tested the detector in a coal-mine fire 
area, with results as tabulated below: 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS OBTAINED BY DETECTOR AND BY 
ANALYSIS IN COAL-MINE FIRE AREA 
Percentage 
Estimated sats 0 
from 
I Ne oe ok a ot nw ww wed Detector A nalysis* 
At face of room No. 5, Fifth West entry............. 0.0 0.01 
In Third West entry, opposite No. 5room........... 0.0 0.03 
In First West entry, 50 ft. west of First North entry.. 0.1 0.13 
In Second North entry, 25 ft. north of West entry...... 0.2 0.11 


*From test of a sample secured in an evacuated tube and analyzed by G. W. 
Jones, assistant chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

In this case the actual analysis and the determination 
by detector are more nearly in agreement; possibly this 
was due to greater experience on the part of the investi- 
gator, or was in part due to the fact that the atmosphere 
in the coal mine was comparatively dry, whereas the air 
of the Butte metal mine was saturated. 

In a fire area in a metal mine in Idaho where the 
atmosphere was so smoky that a canary could not be 
utilized the detector showed 0.05 per cent carbon 
monoxide. On working in the atmosphere a few hours 
the workers became weak, and after coming to fresh air 
had headache and were nauseated showing effect of 
carbon-monoxide poisoning.. Unfortunately, no samples 
of the air were taken for analysis. 

From the above analyses it appears that the detector 
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may be relied upon to show the presence of carbon 
monoxide when it occurs in concentrations of 0.1 per 
cent and greater. The degree of accuracy of the quanti- 
tative scale and its sensitivity for percentages below 0,1 
per cent are now being investigated under accurately- 
controlled conditions in the gas laboratory of the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station. These results will be pub- 
lished later. 


COLOR BLINDNESS AND DIFERENCES IN: LIGHT 


In exploring a mine after an explosion or fire, the 
canary or mouse gives by its condition a positive and 
reliable indication of immediate danger from poisonous 
or deadly gases, and also affords some indication of 
deficiencies of oxygen. The carbon-monoxide detector 
is more especially useful for an approximately accurate 
quantitative determination of that gas in air which is 
suspected to contain it in small, and possibly dangerous, 
quantities. 

An element of possible hazard in using the new 
detector alone, in entering dangerous places, is the fact 
that some men are color blind, and hence might not 
detect the green coloration even should it be so marked 
as to indicate a deadly atmosphere. The indicator does 
not, of course, afford any warning of lack of oxygen. 

Another difficulty is the fact that the light in under- 
ground places where the detector may be used is likely 
to vary widely, as it may be derived from a candle, an 
oil lamp, an acetylene lamp an electric cap lamp, a dry- 
cell battery lamp, or any one of several types of flame 
safety lamp; and this fact, together with the fact that 
the underground atmosphere varies widely as to dust, 
smoke and moisture content, adds to the uncertainty in 
determination of color changes. Hence while it is likely 
to be dangerous to rely too implicitly on the detector 
when it indicates absence of carbon monoxide, on the 
other hand when the device definitely shows coloration 
which proves the presence of that gas, the warning 
should be heeded. 


THE CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled by 
the editorial staff of the Chemical Engineering Cata- 
log; 6 x 94; 525 pages. The Chemical Catalog Co. 
Inc., 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

This volume comprises a complete dictionary of 
chemicals, giving them their numerous names, chemical, 
pharmaceutical and popular. Their colors and qualities 
are given, as also are their gravities, melting points, 
solubilities, sources and uses. The methods of purifica- 
tion, the containers in which they are shipped, the fire 
hazard and the shipping regulations pertaining to them 
also are given. The book concludes with tables of 
atomic weights and measures, metric equivalents, tem- 
perature scales and specific gravity equivalents and a 
dictionary of physical units. 





oo 


F. R. WADLEIGH ANNOUNCES that owing to existing con- 
ditions in the export trade, Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., have 
decided to discontinue their export department as a separate 
unit of their business, and he has, effective Dec. 1, 1920, 
severed official connection with them, although they have 
retained his services as consulting engineer. This arrange- 
ment leaves him free to do work for other interests, in a 
consulting or advisory capacity, on the general subject of 
the export of coal, foreign markets, foreign coal fields,) clas- 
sification of United States and foreign coals, inspection and 
purchase of coal, examination and valuation, purchase and 
sale of coal mines and properties, tests and analyses of coal 
and coke, combustion, briquetting and carbonization of coal. 
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Places Railroad Cars by Electric Power 
Instead of by Gravity 


HE railroad car puller shown in the accompanying 
illustration affords accurate control in the placement 

of railroad cars either loaded or empty. This machine 
is especially useful during the winter season, when 
journals get stiff and frost-bound and it becomes diffi- 
cult to move cars by ordinary means. It will be 
observed that all portions of the capstan spool are well 
above the motor and back gears. This permits a pull 
to be made from any angle and does not require that 
the machine be placed in a certain definite position. 
When it is desirable to install the machine in the open 

a metal cover is provided for both motor and gears. 
The operation of this device is quite simple. After 
the motor has been brought up to speed (which gives 
approximately 40 r.p.m. of the capstan) a manila rope 
attached to the car to be moved is given a few laps 

















ELECTRIC CAPSTAN PLACES CARS WHERE NEEDED 

The gear and dynamo can be covered with a hood. A capstan 
has the advantage that it does not have to stand at right angles 
to the direction of pull; it can do its work in any direction with 
equal facility. 
about the moving spool. As the rope leaving the spool 
is drawn taut the car will be started, its speed depend- 
ing upon the tension put upon the rope end. 

This affords the operator complete control of the car, 
so that its proper placement becomes a one-man job. 
The machine may be furnished with a motor’ employ- 
ing either direct or alternating current in voltages 
normally employed about the mines. This piece of 
apparatus is manufactured by the Mining Machine Co., 
of Mountville, Pa. 





Navy Wants to Continue to Commandeer 
Coal Needs; Bill Offered in House 


EPRESENTATIVE BUTLER, of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of the House Naval Committee, has introduced the 
following bill to authorize the President to commandeer 
fuel, including coal for the navy until June 30, 1922, which 
was recommended by Secretary of the Navy Daniels: 
“That, until June 30, 1922, the President is authorized 
to requisition fuel necessary to the maintenance of the 
navy, and to requisition facilities for handling and storing 
such fuel; and he shall ascertain and pay a just compensa- 
tion therefor. If the compensation so determined be not 


satisfactory to the person entitled to receive the same, such 
person shall be paid 75 per centum of the amount so deter- 
mined by the President, and shall be entitled to sue the 
United States to recover such further sum as, added to said 
75 per centum, will make up such amount as will be just 
compensation for the property so requisitioned, and juris- 
diction is hereby conferred on the United States District 
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Courts to hear and determine all such controversies, pro- 
vided that nothing in this aet shall be construed to .re- 
quire any natural person to furnish to the government any 
fuel held by him and reasonably required for consumption or 
use by himself and dependents.” 





Majority Lacking in Labor Election; Another 
Contest to Be Held 


ITH the exception of William Mitch, re-elected secre- 

tary-treasurer for the coming year, and a few minor 
officers. chosen by District 11, United Mine Workers of 
America, which includes most of Indiana’s coal fields, a 
second election will be necessary to fill other vacancies, a 
majority being lacking. Balloting, which began Dec. 14 
and ended the first of this year, was by lecal unions. The 
official results are as follows: District President, John 
Hessler, Hymera, 6,262; Ed Stewart, Terre Haute, 5,426, 
and William Schmidt, West Terre Haute, 4,008; district 
secretary-treasurer, William Mitch, Terre Haute, 9,265; John 
J. Rice, Bicknell, 3,342, and Thomas White, Clinton, 2,844. 
Mitch’s majority is 3,079. No one was elected in the con- 
test for international or district board members. 





Turns Over Mine to Creditor Employees 


HE Shelby Coal & Clay Co., of Indianapolis, has turned 
its Kokomo mines, west of Brazil, Ind., over to its sixty 
employees. When the mine workers called for their pay 
Jan. 14, they were notified by Ed. Huffman, superintendent, 
that the company had no money wherewith to meet its pay- 
roll and that he had decided to turn the mine over to them. 
The mine workers held a mass meeting to decide what 
to do with the mine. They appointed a committee to seek 
legal advice and to bring receivership proceedings for the 
possession of the property. The company’s payroll 
amounted to about $6,000, in addition to which there is said 
to be approximately $4,000 due the men for work since 
Jan. 1. The miners have not decided whether they will 
sell the property or attempt to operate it on the co-opera- 
tive plan. 





Commerce Commission Orders Railroads to 
Report Fuel Costs in 1919-1920 


N ORDER issued Jan. 10 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission directs the railroads of the ‘country to 
render a report of their expenditures for fuel during 1919 
and 1920. Authority for the order is contained in the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the U. S. Senate: 

“Resolved, that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby directed to ascertain forthwith and report to the 
Senate the increased cost of railroad fuel to the railroads 
of the United States for the current year over the cost 
of the same to them for the year 1919, and to furnish in 
detail a statement of the tonnage of railroad fuel this year 
[1920], its total cost, its average cost per ton, and the 
average cost per ton of last year’s [1919] railroad fuel, to 
the end that the difference in cost between the two years 
may plainly appear.” 





AT THE MUREN MINE, in the extreme southern part of 
Indiana, a dispute having arisen between the mine workers 
and the company officials, the company failed to blow the 
whistle for work. The company maintained that the men 
had struck but the men assert that it is a lockout in view 
of the fact that the men worked until the company ceased 
to blow the summoning whistle. Officials of District No. 11 
have endeavored for some time to settle the dispute, but 
all efforts failed. 





War DEPARTMENT EXPENDITURES for fuel during the cur- 
rent fiscal year will exceed by $10,000,000 all appropria- 
tions made for that purpose. A statement to that effect 
was made by the Secretary of War in an order for drastic 
curtailment of expenditures. 
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WHEN THE WHISTLE BLOWS AND THE DAY’S WORK ENDS 


Wages 


of Both Anthracite and Bituminous 


Mine Workers Increase in 1920 


Anthracite Men Get Average Raise of About 18 Per Cent — 
Bituminous Mine Workers Receive an Advance Averaging 27 Per 
Cent and Day Workers Get Further Advance of $1.50 Per Day — 
Union Tries to Extend Influence in West Virginia and Alabama 


EGOTIATIONS for the renewal of 

the wage agreement in the an- 
thracite region which terminated on 
March 31 were held up till April 9 
by the delay in completing the bitum- 
inous wage agreement, mention of 
which will be made later. On the latter 
date a general meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the operators and mine 
workers was held at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City. At this meet- 
ing, following the plan adopted in 1912 
and 1916, the negotiations were referred 
to a joint wage committee, which lost 
no time in getting to work. W. L. 
Connell, W. J. Richards, S. D. Warriner 
and C, F. Huber represented the opera- 
tors; John F. Dempsey, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, C. J. Golden and John L. Lewis 
represented the mine workers, Alvan 
Markle acted as chairman and James 
A. Gorman as secretary. 


ASK BIGGER WAGE AND. CHECK-OFF 


The negotiations of the conference 
committee were extended over a period 
of two months without coming to a 
conclusion, although, as it later de- 
veloped, differences that kept the two 
sides from reaching an agreement 
were: (1) a matter of 5 per cent in 
the advance in wage rates offered and 
demanded, and (2) the fastening upon 
the anthracite industry of the closed 
shop and “check-off.” 

When it became evident that a dis- 
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agreement was imminent, with the sus- 
pension of mining likely to ensue, the 
committee accepted an invitation of the 
Secretary of Labor to appear before 
him in Washington in the hope that 
some ground might be found for an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in 
dispute. The first meeting with the 
Secretary was had on May 11 and the 
remainder of the month was spent in 
joint and separate conferences with 
that official. 

He finally offered certain compromise 
suggestions, which were in the main 
accepted by the operators but rejected 
by the miners. In the meantime the 
President had on May 21 addressed a 
letter to the committee in which he 
stated that if it was unable to reach an 
agreement he would insist that the 
matter in dispute be referred to a com- 
mission to be appointed by him. 

At a tri-district convention held in 
Wilkes-Barre on May 24 the action of 
the miners’ representatives on the com- 
mittee was ratified and it was decided 
to refer the controversy to a committee 
of arbitration. During all of this time, 
in accordance with a resolution adopted 
at an early meeting of the committee 
in New York that any agreement should 
be retroactive to April 1 and that there 
should be no suspension of mining, pro- 
duction was going forward at a normal 
rate, except for. the interruption to 
operations in April caused by the 
switchmen’s strike. 

On June 3 the President by proclama- 


tion appointed the commission with the 
following personnel: 

Dr. William O. Thompson, president 
of the Ohio State University, repre- 
senting the public; William L. Connell, 
Scranton, Pa., representing the oper- 
ators; Neal J. Ferry, McAdoo, Pa., 
representing the miners. 

The commission organized in Wash- 
ington June 21, and on June 24 began 
taking testimony. 

The hearings before the commission 
were adjourned July 20, and it recon- 
vened in Washington Aug. 2, for the 
purpose of preparing its report to the 
President, which was submitted Aug. 
30. It is apparent that the commis- 
sion accepted the statement of the con- 
sulting economist that the exhibits pre- 
sented him were “neither statistically 
nor mathematically correct,” for its 
award on the wage demand was in close 
agreement with the compromise sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of Labor, with, 
however, a special consideration to the 
lower-paid class of labor, which was 
given a minimum of $4.20 per day, or 
per shift, as against a minimum rate 
of $4, suggested by the Secretary. 

The report advocated increased rates 
for contract miners 65 per cent over 
rates effective April, 1916. The rate 
made Nov. 15, 1918, was 40 per cent 
over the rate of April, 1916, so the 
net increase was a little less than 18 
per cent. The minimum rate for day- 
men was set at $4.20 per shift. The 
hourly rates for inside and outside com- 
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pany men receiving more than $15.45 

r day under the agreement of May 
5, 1916, were increased in general 17 
per cent over those in force under the 
agreement of Nov. 15, 1918. 

Those receiving less than $1,545 un- 
der the agreement of May 15, 1916, 
were given an increase of 4c. per hour 
over the agreement of Nov. 15, 1916. 
Consideration miners and monthly men 
received an increase of 17 per cent 
over the rates in force under the agree- 
ment of Nov. 15, 1916. The wage in- 
crease as a whole for all classes of 
Jabor averaged about 18 per cent. On 
Sept. 2 the members of the wage com- 
mittee met and signed an agreement 
embodying the substance of the awards. 


SIGNED CONTRACT AND STRUCK 


Hardly was the ink of the signatures 
dry, however, when, as if by precon- 
certed action, almost the entire region 
was thrown into a state of idleness by 
the miners taking a “vacation.” This 
action was denounced by the President 
himself as a violation of the agreement 
and was asserted by the officers of the 
United Mine Workers to have been in 
disobedience of their orders, though the 
records do not show that any order for 
the men to return to work was issued. 
The “vacations” ceased on Sept. 20, 
after the Secretary of Labor had indi- 
cated that he would hear what the 
miners’ leaders had to say. 

The conference with the Secretary 
was held at Canton, Ohio, on Oct. 6, 
immediately following which the Presi- 
dent requested a reconvening of the 
wage committee for the purpose of ad- 
justing certain inequalities in the 
agreement which the two sides might 
mutually agree upon. In accordance 
with this request the committee recon- 
vened on Oct. 26, when it developed 
that the representatives of the miners 
desired a reopening of the entire case, 
and that their interpretation of the 
“adjustment of inequalities” was that 
it referred to anthracite scales of rates 
as compared to those paid in the bitum- 
inous field as well as inequalities in 
the anthracite scale resulting from the 
commission’s awards. 

To this the representatives of the 
operators would not agree. They held 
that only the inequalities arising from 
the awards were to be considered. These 
differences were finally submitted to the 
Secretary of Labor for his interpreta- 
tion of the President’s desires, and 
after a joint conference with the com- 
mittee he gave out the following state- 
ment: 

“The operators and miners of the 
joint scale committee of the anthracite 
coal field have had a misunderstanding 
concerning their authority under the 
communication of the President recon- 
vening the scale committee. It is def- 
initely understood that the agreement 


now in existence will continue in force. 


and effect during the time for which it 
was entered into. The Secretary of 
Labor has interpreted the communica- 
tion of the President to mean that the 
government will not interfere with the 
joint scale committee in making any 
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changes or modifications which they 
may mutually agree should be made in 
the agreement.” 

The negotiations since the Secretary’s 
statement was issued have been in re- 
sponse to a request to modify a recog- 
nized wage contract. Adoption or re- 
jection of the request would, of course, 
have no effect on the binding character 
of the agreement. Secretary Wilson, 
speaking for the President, made it 
clear that the contract of Sept. 2 was 
recognized by the government as effec- 
tive and binding for the term for which 
it was drawn up—i.e., until March 31, 
1922—and could not be disturbed or 
altered without mutual consent of the 
parties signing. 

The last occurrence of importance in 
regard to the wage question was on 
Dec. 23, when the operators, through 
their representatives on the joint com- 
mittee, presented to the mine workers’ 
representatives a formal reply declin- 
ing the proposal to readjust alleged in- 
equalities in the contract of Sept. 2, 
1920, so as to give an additional in- 
crease of approximately 13 per cent, 
with a minimum of $6 a day for com- 
mon labor. An offer to find a remedy 
for any individual cases of inequality 
under the contract was included. This 
concluded the negotiations mentioned 
above as having begun Oct. 26. 

The operators held that to grant the 
miners’ demands would be in effect a 
reopening of the case settled by the 
U.’S. Anthracite Commission and an 
abrogation of the contract. They said 
that mediation and collective bargain- 
ing have no value unless both sides ad- 
here to the verdict. They called at- 
tention to the fact that under the exist- 
ing scale hourly earnings of inside em- 
ployees are 132.8 per cent over 1912; 
outside employees are getting an in- 
crease of 167.5 per cent; and all em- 
ployees are averaging an increase of 
138.6 per cent over pre-war pay. As 
the prices of many commodities have 
fallen since the commission’s award, the 
terms of that settlement are more favor- 
able to the miners today than when 
they were originally made. With full 
time work offered in the anthracite 
mines, compared with part time and 
declining wage scales in other indus- 
tries, no condition has arisen which 
the operators felt would justify a re- 
opening of the wage issue. 

When the year 1920 opened the 
bituminous miners were indeed work- 
ing but at a wage against which they 
had offered a vigorous protest. They had 
received a 14 per cent increase, but the 
advance was in process of revision at 
the hands of a commission headed by 
Henry M. Robinson and consisting, be- 
sides himself, of Rembrandt Peale and 
John P. White who were representatives 
respectively of the operators and mine 
workers. This commission made the 
utmost effort to hear both sides, listen- 
ing to the mine workers from every 
union section and to such operators in 
non-union sections as were willing to 
offer testimony. As a result the major- 
ity of the commission recommended a 
new scale to take effect April 1 and to 
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be in force till March 31, 1922. It re- 
affirmed the Washington agreement of 
1917 in so far as the conditions were 
not specifically changed by the decision 
rendered. 


RAISES WAGES OVER ONE-QUARTER 


It withdrew the 14 per cent advance in 
wages of the Fuel Administration and 
replaced it by an award made on a 27 
per cent basis. The prices for mining 
run-of-mine coal, both pick and machine. 
were advanced 24c. Day labor and 
monthly men were advanced $1 per day 
and trappers and other boys 53c. per 
day. The compensation for the turn- 
ing of rooms for yardage and deadwork 
was advanced 20 per cent. It bound 
the officers of the international organ- 
ization to the fulfillment of all joint and 
district agreements. ' It rejected speci- 
fically the demands for a six-hour day 
and a five-day week. 

Car pushing from the face to the 
room mouth and vice versa was not 
abolished; rules were made _ under 
which machinery could be introduced 
and thoroughly tested. A commission 
was set up for the Central Competitive 
Field (western Pennsylvania, Ohio, IIl- 
inois and Indiana) to handle questions 
of differentials in rate and certain other 
matters. It provided that if the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Industrial 
Conference was adopted in regard to 
industrial tribunals and boards of in- 
quiry, the machinery thus instituted 
elsewhere was to be set up in the coal 
industry. Otherwise a special board 
was to be established. Explosives 
were to be furnished at cost with han- 
dling and insurance expense included. 
House coal was to be charged for at the 
same rate as on Oct. 31, 1919, with the 
27 per cent wage increase added. Black- 
smithing charges were limited to three- 
quarters of one per cent of the miner’s 
earnings. 


AGGREGATE RisE 111 PER CENT 


The report stated that the wage ad- 
vances granted to miners between 1913 
and Oct. 31, 1919 (when the strike 
occurred which the report was to set- 
tle) averaged 43 per cent for tonnage 
workers and 76 per cent for daymen, 
and that the wage advances to tonnage 
workers after the award would amount 
to 88 per cent since 1913 and to day 
workers from the same time 111 per 
cent. The commission justified the in- 
equality by saying that day workers 
had been relatively underpaid before 
the war. 

John P. White filed a minority report 
He urged that the day workers should 
have a larger increase. He wanted an 
increase for the daymen and monthly 
men of $1.35 per day, the trappers and 
boys receiving less than men’s wages 
an advance of 75c. per day. He pro- 
posed that car-pushing arrangements 
should be left to joint committees of 
miners and operators in the several 
fields. He urged that the differentials 
between fields be readjusted, declaring 
that conditions had changed since the 
differentials had been established, with 
the result that many were no longer 
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justifiable. He demanded that the price 
of powder be retained at the rate exist- 
ing Oct. 31, 1919, and that detonators 
be furnished without charge. He urged 
that the price of house coal should be 
increased only in accord with the in- 
creased labor charge and that no stip- 
ulation be made as to cost of delivery 
of coal, lest that provision be abused. 


FURTHER NEGOTIATION PROMISED 


On March 23 President Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers presided over 
a meeting of one hundred mine workers’ 
representatives and announced that 
orders would be sent to all the local 
unions instructing the men to remain at 
work. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that the union would try to 
have the wage for day workers raised 
to $1.25 per day instead of $1. Tele- 
grams were sent out on March 30 to all 
union officers and locals requiring the 
men to continue at work. 

On March 29 and 30 a joint meeting 
of operators and mine workers of the 
Central Competitive Field was held in 
New York and agreed to accept the 
decision of the commission. The oper- 
ators were somewhat afraid to make 
an agreement with the miners, as it 
seemed possible that by making such a 
contract they would be held to violate 
the law which had already been invoked 
against certain operators and miners 
who had met at an earlier date to dis- 
cuss wages. 

The agreement thus made far from 
satisfied the day workers, as under it 
they received a smaller wage increase 
than the tonnage men. A dollar a day 
was 20 per cent, a smaller increase than 
the average which was 27 per cent. The 
dissatisfaction resulted in sporadic 
strikes based on insignificant griev- 
ances or none at all. 


THREATEN AN EXTENSIVE STRIKE 


The dissatisfaction came to a head 
about July 14, when the representatives 
of the Illinois mine workers and those 
of the three operators’ associations in 
Illinois met in conference. The meet- 
ing lasted two days. The mine work- 
ers’ officials told the operators that the 
men regarded the wage award of the 
Presidential commission as not fair and 
were insistent on a change. The union 
officials were confident the men would 
strike if certain modifications in the 
contract were not made. 

“The operators must agree to change 
our [the mine workers] agreements so 
as to give all shift hands and monthly 
men a much higher wage than is now 
paid and the penalty clause in the 
agreement must be rewritten so as to 
remove its present automatic feature.” 
The foregoing is part of the letter from 
the district officials. It ends “in just 
what directions our efforts will take us 
we cannot now say, but we are deter- 
mined, injunctions and indictments not- 
withstanding, to use every power and 
influence at our command to secure 
their attainment: 

The Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent on July 19 and the mine workers 
in 363 out of 375 mines of Illinois left 
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ONE OF THE RED JACKET CONSOLIDATED COAL CO.’S TIPPLES 


The Red Jacket Company, operating in Mingo County, West Virginia, appealed to the 
courts in the Fall to restrain John L. Lewis, “‘“Mother Jones” and other 
union leaders from attempting to organize its employees. 


their work. The strike extended through 
Indiana and even into western Ken- 
tucky, greatly reducing the tonnage of 
the country. On July 30 the President 
of the United States wrote to the mine 
workers condemning the violation of 
the terms of their solemn obligation 
and declaring that if contracts might 
be broken by employees they might be 
broken by employers also. 


BrRoKE Up COMPETITIVE REGION 


On Aug. 1 several meetings of the 
mine workers were held at which it was 
decided to return to work. The Presi- 
dent asked John L. Lewis and the 
operators to get together and arrange 
a settlement. The representatives of 
the Central Competitive region met the 
mine workers’ representatives at Cleve- 
land and after several days of confer- 
ence the meeting broke up with the 
understanding that local arrangements 
would be made instead of a bargain in 
which the whole Central Competitive 
region would be a party. 

The question was in process of yet 
further complication. The day workers 
were complaining that the miners had 
received larger increases than they, but 
when the miners saw the day workers 
trying to get more their cupidity also 
was excited. Especially was this true 
in central Pennsylvania coal mines, 
where the greater part of the coal area 
outcrops at the surface and where 
“snowbird” mines accordingly were 
numerous. 

Here all kinds of tonnage rates were 
paid. A large amount of coal came 
from men who did not care how much 
they paid per ton so long as they got 
the coal. They were in the business 
only for the time being. Comparing 
the old mines with the new the miners 
were of the opinion that the old-time 
mines should pay more and supported 
their contention with strikes especially 
in the Bennetts Branch field. At a 
special convention held in Du Bois Aug. 
19 the mine workers demanded a 50 per 
cent increase on coal three feet six 
inches thick or over, an additional 25c. 
per ton for every six inches under that 
thickness and a 50 per cent increase for 
day workers. Wagon mines were pay- 
ing $10 a day for day labor and $2 a 
ton for mining coal and the miners in 


such banks were making $30 to $50 a 
day. 

In the Indiana “bituminous” mines a 
settlement was reached Aug. 26 and the . 
mine workers went back to work. In- 
side men and boys had their wages in- 


creased 25 per cent; monthly men and 


outside day men received an additional 
$1.50 per day. The provisions also as- 
sured that any extra time being paid 
day or monthly men should continue to 
be paid and placed the date for the 
new schedule of wages to commence 
as of Aug. 16. 

The diggers were still dissatisfied. 
They desired a 10 per cent increase. A 
further tie-up of the field was expected 
but it did not come. This discontent 
of the diggers also occurred in the 
“block coal” mines of Indiana and the 
mines of Oklahoma. The miners were 
more than ever dissatisfied when the 
$1.50 increase was given to daymen. 

The central Pennsylvania operators, 
as stated, were faced with a similar 
demand, which they countered with an 
ultimatum. They would give an in- 
crease to the day men of $1.50 a day, 
and the miners would have to be con- 
tent with what they were getting. 
Eventually the employers won their 
point. The rate as soon as it was 
established in Indiana was granted by 
other parts of the Central Competitive 
region, central Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

The western Kentucky men, like 
the Pennsylvania bituminous miners, 
who work in a “snowbird” region, were 
insistent on more pay than the Central 
Competitive region was granting. The 
union was willing at its meeting with 
the operators in Louisville on Sept. 4 to 
accept an advance of $1.75 per day for 
daymen and 10c. per ton for tonnage 
men. On Sept. 7 4,000 men laid off to 
enforce this demand, which the opera- 
tors did not concede. 

The non-union mines in Somerset 
County and in the Connellsville region 
followed the general scale, giving $1.50 
a day additional to day laborers. Big 
increases in day wages were given in 
the Winding Gulf, Pocahontas, Tug 
River and Thacker fields of West Vir- 
ginia. Meantime miners in the first and 
fourth subdistricts of Iowa were 
granted an increase of 25.56c. a ton. 




















Factors Responsible for Increased 
Production per Man 


Unparalleled Increase in the Production of Coal per Man, 
During the Last Decade— Explained by the Introduction 
of Mechanical Appliances for Mining and Loading the Coal; 
Improved Systems of Haulage; Better Ventilation; Better 
Distribution of Car Supply, Etc.—Practical Effect of These 
Improvements in Equipment and Methods on Mine Workers 


ITH very great interest I have 

read and studied over the pre- 
liminary statement of Pennsylvania 
anthracite operations during 1919, and 
the comments on the unprecedented in- 
crease of coal production per man, in 
the past ten years, appearing in Coal 
Age, Dec. 9, p. 1199. 

It is indeed gratifying to learn that 
the production of anthracite has, during 
this period, gained 8.8 per cent, while 
the number of miners employed de- 
creased 13 per cent in the same time. 
This means a net increase per man of 
8.8 + (1 — 0.18) = say 10 per cent, 
which is an unprecedented showing in 
coal production. 

One naturally asks, What factors are 
responsible for this great increase per 
man, in the anthracite region? Let me 
pause here a moment to say, it would 
be interesting, were the figures avail- 
able, to know how much more rock is 
being sent to the surface now than ten 
years ago. If I am not mistaken this 
item would show a still greater increase 
than the coal production. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 
Now EMPLOYED 


In attempting to. solve the problem 
of what are the chief factors that have 
operated to increase the output per 
man per day, in the anthracite field, 
notwithstanding the undisputed fact 
that we are mining the coal from 
thinner beds than formerly and not 
working as many hours per day, while 
the standard of mine workers is cer- 
tainly not higher than it was in 1909, 
we must look to our equipment and 
methods for a solution. 

In the first place, we note the large 
installations of mechanical appliances 
that have been introduced into the 
mines. Great improvements have been 
made in drilling and coal-cutting ma- 
chinery. The jackhammer and the elec- 
tric drill have enabled us to blast more 
coal in the same time. Finally, not the 
least in mining equipment, are the coal- 
loading machines and coal conveyors 
now largely employed at the working 
face, for transporting and loading the 
coal mined. 


In addition to these mechanical ap- 
pliances, however, it seems to me that 
great importance is to be attached to 
the improved systems of underground 
haulage that have been introduced, 
made possible by the better planning 
and laying out of the mines, by which 
a greater concentration of work is 
effected. There is less delay in the 
regular supply of coal to the tipple and 
of empty cars at the working face. 


EFFECT ON THE MINERS 


Now, we may ask, What is the effect 
of these improved conditions under 
which miners are working today? Can 
it be denied that a man will work with 
greater energy when he is furnished 
with all the cars he can load, and his 
coal is hauled promptly to the bottom? 
Or, does anyone doubt that a miner 
will get to his place quicker when he 
knows an empty car is waiting for him 
there in the morning? 

Many a time have I heard my father 
remark that he would “retire a little 
earlier tonight” when he had an empty 
car waiting to be loaded in his place 
the next morning. Every practical 
miner knows that mining and loading 
coal at the working face is like running 
a footrace and depends much on the 
start one makes in the morning. A 
good start means a good day for the 
miner who wants to work. 


No EMPTIES TO LOAD IN THE MORNING 
DISCOURAGES THE MINER 


On the other hand, where the loads 
are left in the chambers overnight there 
is no incentive for the miners to break 
down more coal; the effect is discour- 
aging, and by the time the driver has 
set in a car, later, the average miner 
will have lost his ambition and does 
not care whether or not he loads a car 
that day. I make it a point to insist 
that our drivers and motormen see that 
empty cars are placed at the face of 
every working place ready for the 
men to load in the morning. 

It is not to be understood, however, 
that I am urging these men to work 
overtime. in order to haul out the loads 
and set the empties in each working 




















place. What I do urge is that. men 
shall do a little extra hustling during 
the day. The possibility of being per- 
mitted to work overtime and. getting 
credit for the same has led many a fore- 
man, assistant foreman, driver . and 
shifthand to lessen his activities in. the 
day, and claim that he “could not-finish 
the job.” It is common for tracklayers, 
timbermen, machinists and mine elec- 
tricians to plan throughout the week 
for a Sunday job. 

We can do most anything if we try. 
I remember having an. -assistant who 
when doubt was expressed regarding 
the work would say, “Let us try,” and 
try we did with generally good success. 
In the beginning of a new year let. us, 
as workers, resolve to .make ourselves 
as big as the job. Yes, a little bigger, 
so that when a greater task is before 
us we will be ready for it. Keep our 
eyes on the fellow ahead, and do our 
best to beat him. The man who suc- 
ceeds is the man who is in the race to 
win; but this requires good condition 
and faithful training. 

Many a battle has been lost for lack 
of training when the fighter ‘under- 
estimates his opponent, or the worker 
underestimates his job. The dreamer 
never accomplishes what his fancy pic- 
tures as being within his reach. I 
know of no better training for higher 
work, and no better promise of success, 
than to read and study in one’s spare 
time what will aid him in his work. 


‘This has been my help in the past and 


promises well for the future. 
Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 





Roller-Bearing Mine Carwheels 


A scheme for replacing a roller-bearing 
carwheel when the rollers are not 
mounted in a cage but are loose and 
drop out when the wheel comes off. 


UCH time and aggravation can 

be saved by using a simple plan 
that I have employed for holding the 
rollers in place while slipping the wheel 
back over them, whenever it is neces- 
sary to replace a wheel that has come 
off or been broken in the mine. 

In the use of the old type of roller- 
bearing carwheel, a most annoying and 
troublesome feature was met when a 
wheel would come off or was broken 
and had to be taken off and replaced 
at once by another wheel. In that type 
of wheel, the rollers were not set in 
a cage but were loose and would drop 
out in.case the wheel, for any cause, 
had to be removed. 

A scheme that I found very useful 
and a great time saver was to tie or 
bind the rollers in place by a little 
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string or fine wire, until the wheel 
could be slipped over them far enough 
to hold them in position. When this 
was done, the string or wire was re- 
moved and the wheel slipped in place, 
the washer put on and the cotterpin 
inserted. 

In my experience, I have seen as 
many as four rollers left off of a pair 
of wheels, because of the difficulty of 
replacing the wheels with all the rollers 
in place. The omission of these rollers 
was, of course, bad practice; but it was 
done to save time and avoid sending the 
car to the shop for repairs. I thought 
this little scheme would be helpful to 
others who have experienced the same 
difficulty. W. H. Luxton. 

Linton, Ind. 





A Day in a British Coal Mine 


Work in a coal mine in Great Britain is 
not to be compared with that in the 
mines of this country. Some of the 
British mines are a hundred years 
old and involve customs and condi- 
tions so different from American 
mining that an English miner com- 
ing to this country has much to learn. 


ITHOUT doubting a word said in 

the letter of Richard Bowen, Coal 
Age, Dec. 2, p. 1140, regarding his ex- 
perience in coal mining in Great Britain, 
I want to offer a word or two of com- 
ment, fearing that many will think the 
same conditions prevail in all British 
coal mines as he has said exist in 
the mines of Wales. 

Like Mr. Bowen, I am an old English 
(British) miner, but my experience does 
not accord with what he has described. 
In my opinion, nature has bestowed on 
Great Britain its full share of wealth in 
the matter of coal and, while mining 
operations there have been going on a 
much longer time than in America, the 


supply is by no means exhausted. Much - 


of the mining, it is true, is now done 
in thin seams. 


CONDITIONS HERE AND THERE 


Again, human nature is the same the 
world over and I have seen much more 
harsh treatment of men, by bosses in 
this country, than I ever witnessed in 
the mines of Great Britain. 

In what follows, I am speaking from 
an experience of many years as a miner 
in the County of Durham, prior to com- 
ing to this country eighteen years ago. 
Conditions there and customs may differ 
from those in South Wales regarding 
which Mr. Bowen has written, and this 
will explain the sharp contrast in our 
viewpoints. 

It is true some of the mine foreman 
might be disposed to ride a high horse 
at times; but such were the exception 
in my experience, both in Great Britain 
and in this country, I am glad to say. 
It is my belief that there are other 
things of greater importance than those 
mentioned that serve to lessen the out- 
put per man in England, as compared 
with this country. 

By way of illustration, I want to out- 
line briefly, a day’s work in a mine in 
Durham County, eighteen years ago, 
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and say that these represent fairly well 
the conditions prevailing there today. 
Many of the mines are more than a 
hundred years old. One generation 
after another has worked in those 
mines and trapper boys, who were car- 
ried into the mines by their fathers 
years ago, are now old experienced 
miners working at the face. 


LITTLE, IF ANY, CHANGE IN CUSTOMS 


Customs in those mines have changed 
but little, and it is hard to imagine 
what could happen to change them. 
Long established habits create prej- 
udices and it is natural to understand 
that a Durham miner when coming to 
this country has much to learn. He 
must lay aside his prejudice and learn 
a lot of things over again. For this 
reason, it is out of the question to at- 
tempt to compare the work of a miner 
here with his work in Great Britain. 

Let us imagine, for a moment, that 
we are working in a Durham County 
mine, in England. It was the custom 
to work those mines on the two-shift 
plan, the first shift going down at 4 
a.m. and the second at 9 or 9:30 a.m., 
depending on the distance the men must 
go to reach their working places. Only 
the hewers (diggers) go down at this 
time, as the boys and other workers 
enter the mine at 6 a.m. and work 
through until 4 p.m. 


A Day IN A DURHAM COUNTY 
Two-SHIFT MINE 


Reaching the mine at 4 a.m., we find 
from 200 to 400 men at the shaft head, 
waiting to be lowered into the mine. 
Perhaps, twenty minutes or a half-hour 
will pass before the mantrip, by which 
they are hauled into the mine, is started. 
The trip is drawn by a main-and-tail- 
rope system of haulage, and another 
twenty minutes is consumed in reaching 
the flat (landing). Then there are four 
self-acting inclines and a stretch of 
level road that the miners must climb 
and walk to reach their places. 

It is now after 5 o’clock and the 
heading men start to drive their places, 
which are 6 ft. wide. The room men 
generally have some coal loose, but 
they start and mine a little more till the 
putters arrive, which is generally a 
little past 7 o’clock. At that time, the 
men load their turns and work hard till 
9:30, when they quit and start for 
home, passing the incoming shift 
on their way out, as they must walk to 
the shaft bottom, while the second shift 
ride both ways. The putters remain 
and continue to haul coal for both 
shifts, being underground. from 8 to 10 
hours, hauling coal and caring for their 
ponies. 

Thus passes the average day of a 
coal miner at work in Durham County, 
England. It is easy to see that other 
than natural conditions hinder his pro- 
duction of coal in those mines, as com- 
pared with what American miners pro- 
duce per day, working under far simpler 
conditions that expedite their work and 
increase their output. 

THOMAS HoGarTH, Supt., 

Indiana, Pa. Glenside Coal Co. 
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Examination for Shotfirers 
The importance of the work of shot- 
firing in mines would seem to de- 
mand that the men employed for that 
class of work should be required to 
pass an examination, the same as 


mine foreman, assistant foremen 
and firebosses. 
EADING the several letters re- 


lating to the work of shotfiring 
in mines leads one to ask and wonder 
why the shotfirer is not required by 
law to pass an examination to show 
his competency for the position, the 
same as is required of mine foremen 
and firebosses. 

That the work is just as dangerous 
and requires as competent men to per- 
form it cannot be denied. The incident 
cited by R. H. Sisley, Coal Age, Nov. 
4, p. 953, where a miner was injured 
by the explosion of a few caps carried 
loose in his hands shows the danger 
to shotfirers from this source. 

In his letter discussing the safe- 
guarding of the work of shotfiring, 
Mr. Sisley urges the need of making 
the appliances used in that work prac- 
tically foolproof. I want to ask, why 
not make the men who use them, more 
competent? 

By way of illustration, permit me 
to ask What would be thought of a 
fireboss who started to make the ex- 
amination of a mine with a defective 
safety lamp, say a lamp with a hole 
punched in the gauze, or with some one 
of its parts missing? It goes without 
saying that we expect a fireboss to 
know the condition of his lamp and 
whether or not it is safe to use. 


SHOTFIRERS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO 
Pass AN EXAMINATION 


There is just as much reason in re- 
quiring that a man charged with the 
dangerous work of firing shots in 
mines, should be competent to deter- 
mine whether the appliances he uses 
and the shots he is about to fire are 
safe or dangerous. It is my opinion 
that a shotfirer should be compelled by 
law to undergo just as rigid an ex- 
amination relating to his work as any 
other official in the mine. 

If the mining law did require the 
certification of shotfirers any failure 
to properly perform his work would 
subject the man to a penalty. As 
most of our statutes now stand, the 
shotfirer is irresponsible. If he fails 
in the performance of his work, he 
stands before us very much as a school 
boy who forgot the admonition of his 
mother. 

As long as it is possible to employ 
men for this dangerous work on the 
strength of their claim that they can 
fire shots as well as the next fellow, 
we must expect the continued recur- 
rence of accidents from blasting. 

Let me urge in closing that the 
question of certificaton of shotfirers 
shall be carefully considered and laws 
framed to safeguard this work in the 
surest way possible, by demanding the 
thorough competency of men to whom 
is given the charge. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Shifting the Location of a Slope Pump 


Shifting a Pump From Its Present Location to a Point 
Higher Up the Slope May Increase the Suction Lift and 
the Total Length of Pipe, Including Suction and Discharge, 
but Effect a Saving in Horsepower by Reducing the Head 
Under Which the Pump Will Operate in Its New Location 


N ONE of our mines, we are oper- 

ating a double-acting, 74 x 9 in. 
Scranton pump, driven by a 25-hp., 
direct-current motor and having a 
rating of 300 gal. per min. At the 
present time, the pump is located near 
the sump that drains an abandoned lift 
in which the water backs up on both 
sides of the slope for a distance of 
about 220 feet. 

As indicated in the sketch I send, the 
water is held back and prevented from 
reaching the slope by two dams that 
are built one on either side of the slope 
headings and connected by an 8-in. 
pipeline built into each of the dams. 
Another short pipeline, having a T- 
connection with the first pipe, conducts 
the water to the pump. 

Between the 8-in. pipeline joining the 
dams and the pump, there is a 6-in. 
borehole sunk from the surface to the 
coal a distance of 91 ft. In its pres- 
ent location, the pump discharges its 
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water through this borehole under a 
head of 94 ft. There is practically no 
suction lift, as the water flows into the 
pump under a head averaging from one 
to five feet. In this arrangement, the 
total length of suction and discharge 
pipe is about 116 feet. 

The slope headings are driven in the 
coal seam and have a grade of about 
4% per cent. There is another 6-in. 
borehole sunk from the surface and 
penetrating the seam at a depth of 47 
ft., at a point about 200 ft. up the pitch 
from high-water line. 

It has been suggested to move the 
pump from its present location further 
up the slope to a point where it will 
discharge into the 47-ff. borehole, under 
a head of, say 52 ft. It is proposed to 
lay about 200 ft. of suction pipe, ex- 
tending from the pump into the flooded 
section on one side of the slope. In 
that arrangement, the water would be 
allowed to accumulate in the abandoned 
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workings up to the end of the suction 
line, and the total length of pipe, includ- 
ing suction and discharge, would then 
be about 367 feet. 

Now, I want to ask, Which is the 
most practical setting of the pump? 
Will there be any saving of power due 
to the resulting reduction of 30 ft. in 
the head against which the pump oper- 
ates, considering the additional length 
of 367 — 116 = say 250 ft. of pipeline, 
besides an unusually long suction line 
and a 12-ft. section head, as compared 
with no head in the first position? 

McIntyre, Pa. O. G. SHARRER. 





From the description and information 
furnished by this correspondent, we 
have prepared the accompanying dia- 
gram, showing the supposed plan .and 
elevation of the situation, which may 
not conform to the exact conditions, 
however, except in principle only. The 
first position of the pump is shown at 
A, where it is discharging into the drill- 
hole at B. The proposed second posi- 
tion is indicated at D where it will dis- 
charge into the driillhole C and have 
a 200-ft. suction line, reaching to E. 

In what follows, we will estimate on 
a 6-in. pipeline throughout, this being 
given as the size of each of the bore- 
holes. A discharge of 300 gal. per min., 
however, while calling for a 6-in. suc- 
tion pipe, would require only a 44-in. 
discharge pipe, which if used would 
slightly reduce the discharge head. But 
that does not affect the choice of loca- 
tion for the pump in this case. 

The first step in the solution is to 
calculate the effective head, which is 
the sum of the static head, the friction 
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head and the velocity head. For a dis- 
charge of G (gal. per min.), against 


a static head A (ft.), through a pipe « 


having a diameter d (in.) and a length 
l (ft.), the effective head h, (ft.) is 
given by the formula, 


b= h+ ama (a +2) 


In either position of the pump, we 
estimate on the same discharge, G = 
300 gal. per min. and the same diameter 
of pipe d = 6 in.; but, in the first 
position of the pump, at A, the static 
head is h = 94 ft. and the length of 
pipe 1 = 116 ft. Substituting these 
values gives for the effective head 


300? 116 

sox a (ge +2) = 687. 
The horsepower required to drive the 

pump, under the assumed conditions is, 


H = 0.00034 G h. 
= 0.00034 x 300 x 95.8 = 9.77 hp. 


Again, estimating the effective head 
(h,) in the second position of the pump, 
at D, where the static head is the sum 
of the discharge and suction heads, or 
h = 52 + 12 = 64 ft., and the total 
length of the discharge and suction 
pipes, / = 167 + 200 = 367 ft., we have: 


300? 7 
hy = 64+ ice « + 2) = 69.5 ft. 


h, = 94+ 
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In this case, the horsepower required 
to drive the pump is: 


H = 0.00034 x 300 x 69.5 = 7.09 hp. 
The formula given for the calculation of 
the horsepower required to drive the pump, 
in each case, assumes a 75-per cent effi- 
ciency of the steam-end of the pump. 

The saving in horsepower required to 
drive the pump when located at D, as 
compared with the location at A, is 
therefore 9.77 — 7.09 = 2.68, which 
represents a percentage of saving 
(2.68 x 100) + 9.77 = 27 per cent, 
which is also the saving in steam con- 
sumption for pumping. 

The net saving effected by changing 
the location of the pump, however, 
involves the expense of maintenance of 
367 — 116 = say 250 ft. of pipe, which 
will need to be replaced, from time to 
time, as destroyed by the acid mine 
water. 

We would suggest, in this connection, 
using 4%-in. pipe for the 167-ft. dis- 
charge line if the pump is located at 
D, as this smaller size of pipe will re- 
duce the expense of installation and 
maintenance materially. The overhead 
charges, which include the cost of 
making the change, interest on the in- 
vestment, and depreciation of material, 
should also be estimated in this case, as 
they may more than balance the saving 
in steam consumption. 
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Examination for Mine Foremen, 
Fifteenth Anthracite District 
Selected Questions 

QUESTION—What are the dangers to 
be guarded against in removing pillars, 
and how should a mine be laid out to 
minimize these dangers? 


ANSWER—The dangers, in drawing 


back pillars in a mine, will vary with 


conditions. In a level seam with fairly 
good roof and floor, there is little dan- 
ger to be feared by an experienced 
miner. The dangers increase with the 
inclination and thickness of the seam, 
depth of cover, character of roof and 
floor, and the presence of gas or water 
in the strata, or slips and faults that 
must be guarded against. There is 
always danger where the men employed 
in this work are not experienced. 

In order to minimize the dangers 
incident to robbing pillars, a mine 
should be laid out with due regard to 
this work. The size of the pillars must 
be determined in relation to the width 
of opening, depth of cover, character 
of the roof, floor and coal, inclination 
and thickness of the seam and other 
conditions that affect the safety of the 
work. Experience in mining must de- 
termine what is necessary. Where gas 
is present in the strata, only safety 
lamps should be employed when rob- 
bing pillars and care must be taken to 





keep the necessary timbers behind the 
men at work on the pillar. 


QUESTION—Should you suddenly come 
upon a body of gas and discover your 
safety lap filled with flame, what ac- 
tion would you take? 

ANSWER—Keep calm; make no quick 
movement but promptly and slowly 
lower the lamp toward the floor, at 
the same time withdrawing quietly 
from the place while attempting to 
protect and smother the lamp with a 
coat or otherwise, as may be possible. 
Any quick movement would only dis- 
turb the gas at the roof and increase 
the danger of the lamp passing flame 
and igniting the gas-charged air sur- 
rounding the gauze. 

QUESTION—To make a successful 
mine foreman are there any other 
qualifications that a person should 
possess in addition to the certificate 
he might obtain? If so, state fully. 


ANSWER—A good mine foreman will 
regard his certificate as one of the 
least of his qualifications for the posi- 
tion. He must be a man of character, 
sober, conscientious, industrious, a 
good judge of human nature and, fin- 
ally, kind but firm in his treatment of 
men, having no favorites, but being 
square and fair in all his dealings and 
making no promises that he does not 
or cannot keep. 
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QUESTION—As electricity is becom. 
ing a factor in coal mining, state fully 
to what uses it has been applied ang 
how dangers arising from its use are 
to be guarded against. 


ANSWER—Electricity is largely used 
in coal mining for the purposes of haul- 
age, operating coal drills, cutting ma- 
chines, mine pumps and fans. Also, 
to a considerable extent, electric hoists 
are employed. All up-to-date mines 
have installed electric signaling systems 
and telephones. 

Electric mine installations should 
always be made by a competent mine 
electrician who is familiar with under- 
ground conditions. As for as practic. 
able, high-power lines, transmitting 
current a considerable distance to the 
working face, should be carried, over 
the surface to a point near the face 
and there lowered into the mine through 
a drillhole. All live wires installed un- 
derground must be hung on good sup- 
ports placed in the roof or the timbers, 
and every precaution taken to prevent 
a fall of roof that would bring down 
the wires. Danger signs must be placed 
at all points where live wires are ex- 
posed. 

Power lines should be insulated and 
kept off the traveling ways and, as far 
as practicable, trolley wires must be 
carried on one side of a haulage road. 
At all points where men or animals 
must cross the haulage road, the trolley 
wire must be carried at a good height 
above the floor and protected by suit- 
able guardboards to prevent accidental 
contact with the wire. 

In the installation of electric wires 
care must be taken to guard against 
possible fire from the sparking of 
wires, blowing out of fuses, or short 
circuiting of the current. All em- 
ployees must be warned of the danger 
of contact with live wires and for- 
bidden to tamper with the same. 

QUESTION—A gangway is driven 
from one tunnel a distance of 5,280 ft. 
Another gangway is driven parallel 
with it in another seam. It is found too 
expensive to keep both roads open. Can 
you suggest any way by which these 
gangways can be operated more econo- 
mically? Also, how long would these 
gangways show on the mine map? 

ANSWER—Drive a seccond tunnel to 
connect the two gangways near the 
head of each. This being done, pull the 
track and abandon the road in one’ 
gangway from the first tunnel to the 
second. 

In order to determine the economic 
distance between the two tunnels, esti- 
mate the expense of driving a second 
tunnel at a point near the faces of the 
two gangways for the purpose of haul- 
ing all the coal out on one gangway. 
Also, estimate the cost of maintenance 
per day, per hundred feet of roadway. 
Dividing this latter estimate by the 
former will give approximately the 
number of hundred feet the gangway 
should be extended before driving a 
second tunnel. Interest on the invest- 


ment is so small that it can be prac- 
tically ignored. 
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Though Output Is Increasing Slightly, Germany 
Continues to Suffer Coal Shortage 


Situation Is Intensified by the Fact That Only Better Grades Are 
Accepted as ‘‘ Reparation :Coal’’—-German Industries Compelled to 
Depend Largely Upon Inferior Fuel—Coke Ovens Forced to Shut Down 


By C. A. HEISE 


Berlin, Germany 


hardly exhibit any particular features compared with 

the last few months. In spite of a slight increase of 
output there is no abatement of the coal shortage, which 
continues to affect the manufacturing industry to a large 
extent and has been responsible for temporary suspension 
of operations and shutdowns of plants of late. The short- 
age is the more keenly felt because for “reparation coal” 
only the better grades enter into consideration, thus com- 
pelling the German industry to use inferior kinds of fuel 
to an increased extent. Coke and coking coal are rather 
scarce. Several coke ovens had to shut down recently for 
want of coal, rendering conditions for smelters even more 
difficult, with the result that—owing to the pig iron shortage 
—French pig had to be imported. 

Turning to the Ruhr district, it will be seen from the 
figures in the appended table that the output during the last 
few months has slightly but steadily increased—principally 
due to an increase in the number of colliers and the put- 
ting in of extra shifts. Furthermore, extensive housing 
schemes have enabled some collieries to attain once more 
the pre-war level of production. These, of course, are iso- 
lated instances only, for, despite all extra shifts and putting 
more men to the job, it has not been possible for the coal 
industry as a whole to make up for the deficiency caused 
by the reduction of working hours and the decreased pro- 
ductive capacity of the men, caused by undernourishment. 
The truck shortage is another serious factor hampering 
output, the shortage amounting to 92,413 trucks in Novem- 
ber, so that the stocks stored at the pitheads about the 
middle of December reached a total of 535,000 metric tons, 
compared with 80,000 tons at the end of October. 


GOVERNMENT DENIES APPLICATION FOR PRICE INCREASE 


The total output for 1920 will be around 88,000,000 tons, 
or 26.5 million tons less than in 1918, despite an increase 
in the number of miners by about 100,000 men. As was 
to be expected, the application of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate for an advance of prices has again been 
refused. Under-Secretary Hirsch, on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, pointed out that the attitude of the Cabinet re- 
garding the coal pricé policy had not changed. The pres- 
ent economic situation, he held, renders an advance of 
prices impossible seeing that the inland market will not 
stand a further increase of prices nor would, in face of 
the obtaining depression in the world’s market, the ex- 
port industry. The fact that some districts were granted 
an advance (Saxon pit coal by 18 marks, Bavarian tar coal 
by 19.80 marks, Rhenish lignite briquets by 18 marks, 
Frankfurt raw lignite by 9 marks per ton) was solely 
due to compensatory measures rendered necessary by local 
considerations and being in no way at variance with the 
adopted policy of the government. 

Coal prices have been increased, ranging now from 209.40 
marks per ton for best gas coal to 186.40 marks for dust. 


Pisa « conditions in the coal market [Dec. 28, 1920] 


The total amount of coal raised in the Ruhr district in 
recent months, including collieries on the left bank of the 
Rhine, is given in the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE RUHR 


Total Output, Number of Daniy Output, 
Tons Working Days Tons 
December, 1920 ............ S200 000 Saas. 324,750 
November, 1920............. 8,031,711 244 331,205 
Bee Oy |. ROCA ee eee ,117,178 26 12,199 
November, 1913. .4.......... 8,932,276 234 386,261 


The number of men employed at the end of November 
was 527,348, compared with 519,685 at the end of October 
and 467,094 at the end of November, 1919. The above table 
shows that, while the absolute output has slightly decreased, 
the intrinsic output shows an increase over October by ap- 
proximately 19,000 tons, and it goes without saying that 
the latter way of determining actual production is the only 
one entering into consideration. Parenthetically it may be 
remarked here that the swelling of the November output 
figures is quite a recurring feature, as the men are anxious 
to make a few extra marks to cover Christmas expenses, 
extra shifts being paid double time. It is also interesting 
to note that while the daily output during November shows 
a decrease of 55,000 tons compared with November 1913, 
the number of men increased by about 70,000! This anomaly 
is finding its explanation partly in the reduction of work- 
ing time from 83% to 7 hours partly in the food question 
and the numerous labor troubles following in the wake 
of the revolution. The increase of output is depicted in 
the table below, which also shows that the output pér 
capita per shift has remained practically unchanged through- 
out the year: 


TOTAL OUTPUT OF RUHR COLLIERIES, 1913-1920 


(In Tons) 
NE Le Uo A ee eee or 99,055,000 
2 5 Se EE eee be ro, a A eer ei 95,942,000 
tC Cnn Sees vee BG FP TIE ob iialedecsccdiaccuner 70,946,000 
WON Codec ye vie vrata PACS A: el |) | eee eee 88,019,000 


Strikes were few and far between in the Upper Silesian 
district so that output during December was fairly steady, 
the average daily output being 112,029 tons. During 24 
working days, 2,688,698 tons were raised compared with 
2,726,463 tons in November (26 days) truck service was 
rather irregular, the shortage being 38,389 cars out of a 
required total of 220,840. Shipments to foreign countries 
register a considerable increase compared with Novem- 
ber, as is shown in the following table. © 


ONLY 75 PER CENT CAR SupPLy AVAILABLE 


While the absolute output in Upper Silesia during Novem- 
ber does not show an increase over October, the production 
figures for the two months being 2,726,463 and 2,797,290 
tons respectively, yet the relative output is higher, as there 
were twenty-five working days in November as against 
twenty-six in October. Car supply was rather irregular, 








OUTPUT OF RUHR COLLIERIES DURING 1920 


January February March April May June July August September October November December 
Total output in million tons...... 6.66 6.88 6.40 6.51 7.09 7.45 7.56 7.29 d wl . 03 8 
Daily Satat eS eS 264,875 286,511 236,951 271,314 305,043 -304,246 280,154 280,445 291,940 311,500 329,800 324,750 
Output per capita per shift in tons 0.591 0.613 0. 0.593 0.591 0,577 0.574 R.SES 4 vi wiicec a, “opin a hidh: (i) widleume 


581 0.580 
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only 75 per cent of the required cars being available during 
the latter half of November. Exports amounted to 465,954 
tons (October, 456,550 tons), shipment to various countries 
being as follows in metric tons: 








November December 
‘ons Tons 

yn ne ee So Hees Tee 89,774 ye Se Se ee ee 240,467 
| eer 175 aa aot cabin ib oiins x hain i 173,332 
Cucthe Slav akia.. eee 73,1 95 Crecho-Siov Oe 68,338 
SE ae ee a 107, SA RS a ya eee 95,665 
SIN as tintns nob s'a.ce bcs se 3,417 SED kia & hn ok os <> i 17,424 
Free State Danzig........... OR es eee 12,095 
Memel District........7.... 4,167 Memel District 4,302 
Total:.... Pee PS RMMMock.s a atiwessee 610,623 


In October, 1920, shipments to Poland reached an aggre- 
gate of 100,298 tons. 


CAR SHORTAGE CAUSES ACCUMULATION AT MINES 


Owing to the car shortage, stocks had piled up at the 
mines to the extent of 519,488 tons toward the end of 
November, compared with about 300,000 tons at the beginning 
of October. The daily output for the first half of December 
shows considerable improvement over November although 
the proposed extra shift agreement had not been put into 
effect pending the sanction of the Inter-allied Commission. 
The average daily output for eleven days was 112,766 
tons against 108,232 tons in the corresponding period of 
November. The car shortage continues to interfere with 
operations, a shortage of 12.3 per cent being registered 
during the first half of December. Stocks during the same 
period amounted to 497,330 tons, compared with 422,107 
tons in the first two weeks of November. A decrease in 
coke and briquet production is noticeable, the respective 
figures being 216,000 tons (223,545 tons in October) and 
25,000 tons (27,385 tons in October). 

An output of 423,659 tons was registered in Lower Silesia 
during November from 38,655 colliers. The corresponding 
figures for 1913 were 501,276 tons from 27,706 mines. 

The output of the Aachen district in November was 
189,153 tons compared with 270,401 tons in 1913. The num- 
oe in operation was 17,806 compared with 16,980 
in 191 

No exact figures are available on the production in 
Saxony, but the November output will not differ to any 
material extent from the October figure of 372,972 tons. 
Owing to strikes, the December returns will show a con- 
siderable drop. 


AGGREGATE PRODUCTION DURING NOVEMBER 


The total output of coal in Germany in November, 1920, 
in metric tons excluding Alsace-Lorraine, Saar district, and 
Palatinate, is given in the following table: 


‘ v., 1920 Nov., 1919 
le cag eer SRE n ws Veb wesw se 1 1,814,090 9,543,337 
Lignite. . oe 839,108 7,972,842 
ES Le Deceit un icv pacawhlekr ba se hehe dn's 2,245,434 1,929,103 
NE, usa o cnn hataweuen. cheeses 2,037,324 1,552,157 


The figures for the corresponding eleven months, January- 
November, 1920 and 1919 follow: 


Jan.-Nov. 


19204 19196 
SECS Loos sh sh babsavwkolabwe ss skbw soins 119,420,430 97,540,820 
PLO. Wh cau wks coerbesee kbc’ vioedse d 101,523,999 85,587,745 
ets ahi iniy ss pissin S's Recap Wied soawic o> o'pinm 22,822,485 19,182,579 
apie 4,484,128 3,691,037 
INNES 6 5 5556s Noses cuubul Vobses deus 22,194,348 18,031,138 


a Excluding Alsace-Lorraine, Saar and Palatinate. 

b Excluding Alsace-Lorraine; including Saar and Palatinate. 

The table appended below shows that the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Coal Syndicate controls 53.5 per cent of the total 
German output and 88.8 per cent of the Ruhr district out- 
put. 

OUTPUT OF GERMAN COLLIERIES 
(In Thousand Tons) 


: Ruhr Syndicate Upper 
Year Germany Prussia District Collieries Silesia Saar 
1913 190,109 179,861 114,487 101,652 43,435 12,223 
1914 161,385 152,956 98,35 84,810 36,996 9,276 
1915 146,388 140,007 86,778 73,984 38,107 7,749 
1916 159,170 152,284 94,563 93,556 41,723 8,275 
1917 167,311 159,531 99,365 98,714 42,752 9,514 
1918 160,508 152,810 96,028 95,516 39,648 9,216 
1919 116,500 112,031 71,164 70,266 25,932 8,971 


According to a recent statement by Herr Fischbeck, 
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Federal Minister of Trade, the total German pit coal pro- 
duction during the year may be estimated at 133,000,000 
tons while the lignite output probably will amount to 
114,000,000 tons. 


EXPORT, IMPORT, AND INLAND CONSUMPTION DURING THE War 
AND IN 1913 


(In Thousand Tons) 


Export Inland 
Output Import Export Surplus Consumption. 

1913 190,109 11,324 44,911 33,587 156,522 
1914 161,385 956 33,960 27,004 134,381 
1915 146,868 ,658 22,732 20,074 126,794 
1916 159,170 403 20,946 19,543 139,627 
1917 167,311 584 18,957 18,373 148,938 
1918 160,508 143 14,050 13,907 146,60! 


The following table illustrates the trend of prices for 
bituminous rough coal, which prices serve as a basis for 
calculating the other prices by the Syndicate. Prices for 
bituminous best coal No. 1 as well as blast furnace coke 
No. 1 also are given. 


BASIC PRICES, IN MARKS PER METRIC TON, F.O.B. MINES 


Bituminous Bituminous Blast Furnace. 

Rough Coal Best CoalNo.1 Coke No. | 
SPR as 6s acinn's ob sesb.e0 12 14 18.50 
lo... ee a eee 11.25 13.50 17 
Ct. Ser eerie 13.25 15.50 15.50 
FOND PARODIES, 36.5.0 5 005 0 cise 14.25 16.50 17.50 
PCG Uc cclehvsdwenwabs ' weicma ~. * aae'emle 19 
Pe 5% acai fod ew 16.25 18.50 22 
Sane aio a ssia na leae 4 18.25 20.50 25 
ikl. eS ae 24.30 27 33.60 
beh 26.85 29.55 37.20 
SE eae 41.30 ad 58.90 
i) Sea ee are 61.30 64 88.90 
SE Serre 67.40 70.10 97.40 
eke 77.90 80.60 113.15 
bid a eer ere 86.90 89.60 126.65 
a ee re 106.90 109.60 155 
Pere 149.70 174.90 - 217.70 
PORE ON a sisecvacswee deans 168 196.50 244.50 





Judge Anderson Considers Motion to Dis- 
miss Suit to Enjoin Coal Commission 


UDGE A. B. ANDERSON, of the Federal Court of 

Indianapolis, has taken under advisement the motion of 
the State Special Coal and Food Commission to dismiss 
the suit for an injunction filed by E. E. Heller & Co., re- 
tail coal dealers of Indianapolis. Arguments were based 
chiefly on the lengths to which the state might go under 
its police powers. Judge Anderson indicated that he 
thought another means might have been found for remedy- 
ing the condition sought to be remedied by the creation 
of the commission. An attorney for the company in argu- 
ments against the motion to dismiss contended that the 
commission could not be regarded merely as an adjunct to 
the State Board of Public Accounts, inasmuch as the Leg- 
islature had created a new body and had said nothing about 
the commission being formed to carry on the work of the 
Board of Accounts. The act of the Legislature in naming 
the members of the commission, he contended, was uncon- 
stitutional. 





Wants Indiana Law Requiring; Replacement 


Of Soil Removed in Strip Mining 


| ees W. SHERWOOD, representative from Greene 
County, Indiana, is preparing a bill to be introduced in 
the State Legislature soon requiring strip mining companies 
to replace the soil removed in the process of strip mining. 
Senator Sherwood says that the bill is important because 
many thousands of acres of valuable land are being irrep- 
arably damaged by the stripping process of taking the 
soil from above the shallow veins of coal. “Coal is being 
stripped as deep as fifty feet under the surface of the 
ground, resulting in the throwing up of large uneven hills 
of dirt, slate and débris,” said Mr. Sherwood. In this way,. 
he says, the state is not only losing revenue from taxation 
but the health of the people in those communities is en- 
dangered by the ponds of water that form, becoming stag- 
nant and unhealthful. Mr. Sherwood says the State Board 


of Health is back of the bill. 

















Want Senate to Probe Mingo Troubles 


CCORDING to C. F. Keeney, president of District 17, 
A industrial disturbances in Mingo County, West Vir- 
ginia, are to be probed by a committee of the U. S. Senate. 
Mr. Keeney states that a resolution providing for such a 
probe will be introduced in the Senate and that it will 
have the unqualified support of Senators La Follette, Walsh, 
Borah, Johnson and Kenyon, all of whom, he asserts, are 
pledged to support the resolution openly if it should en- 
counter any opposition after being introduced. 

At the time that a similar resolution found its way into 
the West Virginia Senate it was alleged that the United 
Mine Workers were largely instrumental in having it 
prought forward. Mr. Keeney corroborates that statement. 
It will be remembered that the West Virginia Senate after 
adopting the resolution reversed itself by laying the reso- 
lution on the table. Strike leaders do not hesitate to say 
that they have sought for a Senatorial investigation be- 
cause of their failure in the legislature of West Virginia. 

Mr. Keeney contends that the miners are not responsible 
for the industrial disturbances in Mingo County and that 
the only way in which they can be relieved of such a 
stigma is through a federal investigation. He also states 
that he has stood ready at all times for an honorable 
settlement in the Tug River field. 

Operators declare that the only question at issue is, and 
always has been, whether the field should remain non-union 
or not and that that question has been settled by the 
outcome of the strike, which finds all mines operating and 








production only a few thousand tons short of normal. In 
other words, it is their claim that the strike exists only 
on paper but that the strike leaders will not admit defeat. 


Will Not Work in Same Mine with “Hustlers” 


T THE mines of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hill- 
side Coal & Iron Co. much agitation has arisen against 
certain men who, in the time of the system of working by 
subcontractors, were engaged to keep the employees of 
these men steadily and energetically at work. These men 
were termed “hustlers.” The mine workers desire that 
they shall share the fate of the subcontractors and like 
them be denied work at the mines, though the agreement 
specifically states: “The hustlers and pushers formerly 
employed by contractors at the Butler colliery, who have 
recently resigned, will be given other work by the com- 
pany. They will not be in authority over contract miners.” 
Some of these hustlers have been given work. It is 
variously reported that there are from seven to eighteen 
of these men at the Butler colliery. Rather than work with 
them the men at that plant quit work. Those at the Bar- 
num colliery refused to strike and also declared that they 
would not contribute to the financial support of the insur- 
gent grievance committee headed by Rinaldo Capallini. On 
Jan, 28, after a week’s idleness, the Butler men returned 
to work as the result of a meeting held the previous day. 
Capallini wanted the men to remain out till the “hustlers” 
were discharged and favored the calling of a general strike 
at all the mines of the company Jan. 30. 


Miners’ Union Will Lobby at Harrisburg 


LL THE time that the Pennsylvania State Legislature 

is in session three men from each anthracite district 

will lobby at Harrisburg on behalf of the United Mine 

Workers of America. A man will be in Harrisburg every 

day to work in favor of legislation such as the union de- 
sires to see enacted. The union desires the following: 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Law that 
will provide for an increase of at least 75 per cent in the 
sehedules and for a reduction of the non-payment period 
from ten to three days and a substantial advance in the 
allotment for funeral expenses. A contribution of at least 
$3,000,000 by the state to the mother’s pension fund. An 
old-age pension bill based on the report of the State Old- 
Age Pension Commission. 

An adequate minimum salary law for the teachers of the 
state. A law prohibiting the use of electricity in gaseous 
mines and requiring adequate safeguards where hoisting 
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engines are employed and demanding that proper ventilat- 
ing machinery be installed at the mines. A law calling for 
a nonpartisan state convention to revise the state con- 
stitution. 

A law making every man holding a mine foreman’s cer- 
tificate eligible for mine inspector without further exami- 
nation and a law providing adequately in the hard-coal 
region for the maintenance of the present hospitals in the 
anthracite region and for the erection and maintenance of 
additional hospitals. 

The mine workers oppose the law against sedition and 
that creating the public service commission and seek their 
repeal. 





Men in Union Camp Fire On Non-Union 


Town 


IOLENCE recurred in a worse form than ever on 
Willis Branch during the night of Saturday, Jan. 29, 
when persons hidden on nearby hills poured volley after 
volley of lead onto the open-shop plant of the Willis Branch 
Coal Co., keeping up the firing during the greater part of 
the night. Some of the shots were fired from a point 
near the residence of the superintendent of the Weirwood 
plant of the New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., which employs union miners, and some of the 
shots were fired from a point near the Weirwood school. 
On the day following the attack hundreds of shells were 
picked up in the neighborhood of the Weirwood plant and 
also within a distance of half a mile of the Willis Branch 
plant. That those in the attacking party were shooting 
to kill was indicated by the fact that many bullets lodged 
just about on a level with the beds in various homes. Since 
the Willis Branch company began to operate its mines on 
an open-shop basis on Sept. 1, 1919, every possible effort 
has been made to close down the plant. While the Baldwin 
guards were on duty it was said that they were a source 
of irritation to the union men, but there has been no cessa- 
tion in attacks since private guards were removed. 





Anthracite Union Men May Seek Conference 


URTHER negotiations may be opened soon between 

anthracite operators and mine workers. The operators - 
have agreed to grant such a meeting if requested, and the 
mine workers’ representatives believe that by concentrat- 
ing on the demand for a general eight-hour day they may 
be able to obtain that concession for the men who tend 
machinery and fill other places that require attendance 
rather than work. All the others already have the eight- 
hour day. President Thomas W. Kennedy of the Hazleton 
district has called a meeting, at which the future policy of 
the union will be determined. 





STATISTICS SHOWING THE RECEIPTS of bituminous coal and 
anthracite in New England for the years 1916-1920, pub- 
lished in the Tenth Annual Review and Forecast Number 
of Coal Age, page 134, were obtained through the courtesy 
of the Massachusetts Fuel Administration. It will be 
remembered that during the war the New England Fuel 
Administration built up an elaborate system for obtaining 
these figures. The collections of these data were allowed 
to lapse from April 1, 1919, until the Massachusetts Fuel 
Administration was revided in the summer of 1920. Cap- 
tain Edward F. O’Dowd, who had been statistician for Mr. 
Storrow during the war, was brought back on the job, and 
it is due to his enterprise and the support of Mr. Hultman 
that these valuable figures have been brought up to date 
and are now being kept currently. 





IN A PETITION FILED in the Chancery Court at Birming- 
ham, Ala., Feb. 2, W. L. Harrison, international officer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, asks that Conrad 
W. Austin, chief state Iaw enforcement officer, and the 
members of his force be restrained from shadowing him 
and picketing his office. The petition declares that mem- 
bers of Austin’s squad, heavily armed, follow him around, 
listen to his conversation, stand outside his office, destroy 
his privacy and peace of mind and that of his wife. 



































The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustzial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 

















se seerecememmne 


lieved. 


mal. 


those of the corresponding weeks of last year. 
moving in the Middle West, the money situation relaxing, the reserve 
banks getting into better shape, and a fair degree of trade revival, 
the whole situation is looking better. 

“In cotton, woolen and silk goods a substantial gain in volume of 
business has been made since the first of the year. 
sale markets and also production have been for several months not 
only below normal, but below current retail distribution. 

“The important thing in this readjustment is the maintenance of 
the equilibrium in industry, so that the various branches will con- 
tinue to be mutually supporting. 
each industry is with the people employed in the other industries. 
This means that the prices of products must maintain a fairly uniform 
‘relation or distribution will be interrupted and production will have 
to be curtailed. This is the essential thing in keeping the industries 
running and in maintaining employment for the workers.” 


economic conditions issued by the National City Bank of New 

York, is marked by greater confidence than was manifest in the 
last weeks of 1920, and there are tangible evidences of improvement. 
“The apprehensions and rumors of impending trouble which are al- 
ways a demoralizing influence when the credit situation is under 
strain,” the statement continues, “have been largely cleared away. 
The irresponsible talk about a panic has been silenced. The epidemic 
of business failures predicted for the end of the year did not come. 
The substantial business structure of the country is unshaken, and 
whatever anxiety there may have been upon that score has been re- 


T= general business situation, according to a statement of 


“The movement of crops, particularly of grain and live stock, has 
increased notably during the past month, in fact is practically nor- 
The receipts of wheat at primary markets are now running over 


With products actually 


Trade in whole- 


The market for the products of 





Southern Mills Gain Impetus 


Cotton mills at Augusta, Ga., 
with the exception of one plant, were 
ir eperation on a basis of from 60 
to 100 per cent capacity Jan. 31, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by the mills. The Graniteville Cot- 
ten Manufacturing Co.’s mill, which 
had been shut down for several 
months, is in operation full blast. 
This company controls the Hick- 
man and Vauclause mills. The two 
plants at Warrenville, S. C., also 
are in operation. The Bath and 
Clearwater mills continue in opera- 
tion with increased capacity. The 
Augusta factory and the Enterprise 
mill, which obtain their power from 
, the Augusta canal system, have 
started up, utilizing about 60 per 
cent of capacity. The John P. King 
Manufacturing Co., one of the larg- 
est mills in the South, is now run- 
ning 75 per cent capacity. The Sib- 


ley Manufacturing Co. is running 
full time. It is the belief that all 
the textile plants in this district 
will be in full blast within a fort- 
night. 

Two big cotton mills near Colum- 
bus, Ga., the Eagle and Phenix 
and the Swift Manufacturing Co. 
plants, announced resumption of 
full-time operation Jan. 31 after two 
months on half time. No wage re- 
ductions were made, but bonus pay- 
ments are discontinued. Receipt of 
new orders caused the resumption, 
officials said. 

Management of the Blue Buckle 
Miils, Rock Hill, S. C., announce 
that the plant will resume operations 
on Feb. 14, working day and night 
shifts. The plant, a subsidiary of 
the Jobbers Overall Co. of Lynch- 
burg, which recently met financial 
difficulties, has been idle since the 
middle of December. 






Government Armor Plant Starts 


The first steel was made at the 
armor plate plant of the United 
States Government in South Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Feb. 2. Gordon Wood- 
bury, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; Admiral C. B, McVey, Jr., 
chief of the Bureau of Commerce, 
and other Navy Department officials 
from Washington were present at 
the opening of the plant. 





Textile Industry Revives 

New England’s textile industry 
reported marked improvement in the 
general business situation so far as 
it applies to its output during the 
three weeks ending Feb. 5. Big 
mill men assert that more orders 
were taken during that period than 
in the previous six months. They 
expect the new Congress to grant 
New England tariff relief in order 
that its manufacturers will be pro- 
tected from the production of “cheap 
labor” in Europe. 

Several of the cotton mills in New 
Bedford, Mass., on Jan. 31 started 
machinery that had been idle for 
weeks. Fully 20 per cent more 
operatives were given employment 
ty the cloth mills than two weeks 
previously. There is also increased 
activity in the yarn mills. 

The factories. of the Winsted 
Hosiery Co. and the New England 
Knitting Co., Winsted, Conn., which 
had been closed for a month, re- 
opened Jan. 31. The companies 
employed a total of 800 persons 
before the shutdown. 


Broad Silk Mills Re-employ 3,500 
Mills of the J. H. & C. K. Eagle 
Silk Corporation at Shamokin, Tre- 
vorton, Phoenixville, Austin and 
Beilefonte, Pa., resumed work Mon- 
day, Jan. 31, after a lay-off of three 
months. The concern manufactures 
broad silks. Thirty-five hundred em- 
ployees are affected. Nothing was 
said in the announcement about 
wages, but it is understood that a 
reduction of 25 per cent over old 
rates was to be put into effect. 


15,000 at Work in Ford Plant 


About 15,000 men resumed work 
in the Ford Motor Co.’s Highland 
Park plant Jan. 31. The factory 
had been closed since Dec. 238. 


Steel Mills Increase Output 


From points outside the immediate 
Pittsburgh district come steady re- 
ports of increased operation, includ- 
ing the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. at Youngstown, Ohio; Berger 
Manufacturing Co. and Stark Roll- 
ing Mills Co. at Canton and Trum- 
bull Steel Co. at Warren. The 
Trumbull company, which had been 
cperating on about a 50 per cent 
basis for several months, resumed 
full force operations at all of its 
thirty-four mills. About 2,500 idle 
men returned to work. 
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Proposes Production Tax in West Virginia 


PRODUCTION tax of 2c. a ton on coal produced in 
West Virginia is proposed in Senate Bill No. 4 intro- 
duced in the State Senate on Jan. 17 by Senator Poling. In 
the first section of the bill it is provided that no person 
shall, after July 1, 1921, engage in or continue the produc- 
tion of coal without first obtaining a state license. 

In the third section of the bill it is provided that the tax 
shall be paid semi-annually—on Jan. 1 and July 1 in each 
year. Information required to be furnished to the State 
Tax Commissioner would show the location of every mine, 
ownership, gross tonnage produced, tonnage sold, to whom 
sold, date of sale, date of shipment, whether within or with- 
out the state. Power is given the State Tax Commissioner 
to examine the books and records of all persons producing 
coal. Failure under the provision of the bill to procure a 
license would be attended by a penalty of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for one 
year; or both. 





Indict Coal Companies Accused of 
Charging Excessive Prices 


HE Federal Grand Jury at Cleveland on Jan. 31 re- 

turned five indictments under the Lever Act, charging 
five Cleveland coal firms, both retailers and operators, with 
selling coal at excessive prices during the last few months. 
The indictments named the following corporations and 
their officers: 

The Goff-Kirby Co., charged with fifteen separate viola- 
tions of the Lever Act in sales of coal since last April 
and with an additional count alleging conspiracy with per- 
sons and firms unknown to the Grand Jurors to commit 
such violations. 

Glenville Coal Co., charged with six separate violations 
of the Lever Act in sales of coai since Nov. 13 and with an 
additional count charging conspiracy. 

The George U. Markley Co., of Mineral City and Cleve- 
land, charged with ten separate violations of the Lever 
Act in sales of coal since Aug. 3, and with an additional 
count charging conspiracy. 

Federal Clay Products Co., of Mineral City and Cleve- 
land, operators, charged with four separate alleged viola- 
tions of the Lever Act in sales of coal since June 30, and 
with an additional charge of conspiracy. 

Union Coal Co., charged with seven separate violations 
of the Lever Act in sales of coal since June 10, and with an 
additional conspiracy charge. 

The indictments, returned to Federal Judge D. C. Westen- 
haven after the jurors for weeks had been examining coal 
selling conditions in northern Ohio, listed the details of the 
separate sales whose prices, it is charged, were violations of 
the Lever Act. Soft coal figured in the majority of the 
transactions, but hard coal and coke were named as well. 

Examination of witnesses in the coal investigation will be 
continued before the new Grand Jury to be assembled this 
week. The chief documents in the investigation that re- 
sulted in indictments were the books of several coal com- 
panies of Cleveland whose names were not made known. 
Witnesses heard were H. W. Kage, special agent of the 
Department of Justice, who, made a survey of the prices 
paid at mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
H. M. Griggs, secretary of the Coal Ore Exchange, and 
D. H. Hurd, secretary of the Pittsburg Vein Coal Operators 
Association. 

An indictment charging the B. J. Lynch Coal Co., Inc., 
of New York City and Bernard J. Lynch, its president, with 
violating the Elkins Act and misuse of priority orders 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was re- 
turned Jan. 31 by the Federal Grand Jury to Judge Frank 
Dietrich in the U. S. District Court. The indictment was 
returned on evidence presented by William McMurtrie 
Speer, special government prosecutor. 

According to the indictment the company and its presi- 
dent procured the transportation from mines to Tidewater 
of coal for export on the representation that the coal covered 
by the priority and preference orders granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was to be used for domestic 
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purposes. The various counts in the indictment concern 
large quantities of coal, which, by the- subterfuges com- 
plained of by the government, during the months of June 
and July last, it is alleged, were delivered by the defendants 
to steamship lines within this jurisdiction for shipment to 
France and other foreign ports. 

On Feh. 2 Coale & Co., Inc.; W. H. Bradford & Co:, Inc.; 
the B. J. Lynch Coal Co., Inc., and William F. Coale, presi- 
dent of the first concern; Lloyd G. McCrum, general man- 
ager of the Bradford company, and Bernard J. Lynch, head 
of the Lynch company, entered pleas of not guilty before 
Judge Dietrich. The individuals were held in $2,500 bail 
each and no date was set for their trial. Surety was 
furnished. 





Senator Elkins Opposes Calder Coal Bill as 


_ Form of Government-Control Mania 


PPOSITION to the Calder Coal-Control Bill as a 

socialistic intrusion of Federal Government into pri- 
vate enterprise was expressed by Senator Davis Elkins, Re- 
publican, of West Virginia, in a statement at the Capitol, 
Tuesday, Feb. 1. In his statement Senator Elkins deplores 
what he characterizes as “decentralizing industry and cen- 
tralizing government at Washington.” 

Senator Elkins’ statement, as given out at his office, was 
as follows: 

“One of the undoubted causes for the voters of the coun- 
try turning en masse to the Republican party last Novem- 
ber was that they were heartily sick and tired of the in- 
trusion of the government into private business. The gov- 
ernment had tried its hand along these lines with disas- 
trous results. From virtual ownership of railroads to run- 
ning war-workers’ hotels in Washington the result was the 
same—dislocation of business, stupendous waste and eco- 
nomic chaos. The people turned to the Republican party 
for relief, expecting and demanding an end of socialistic 
and paternalistic adventures on the part of the Federal 
Government into the realms of private business enterprise 
and a stop to interference with local government as ex- 
emplified in the sovereign states. They wanted to get back 
to ‘normalcy.’ 

“It is to be hoped that the Congress elected last Novem- 
ber will understand that that is what should be read from 
the verdict of the voters. This expiring Congress appar- 
ently places no such interpretation on the election returns. 
There is evidence of it in the-passage by the Senate of the 
so-called packers’ bill, and of the apparent excited haste 
to shove through the Calder Coal-Control Bill. The pack- 
ers’ bill is to give livestock raisers better prices, whole- 
sale and retail meat dealers lower prices and higher 
profits, and the ultimate consumer cheaper prices. All 
three of these interests clamored for the law with a faith 
as great as it was absurdly impracticable. No such con- 
flict as this can produce the outcome hoped for by its 
advocates. 

“The same applies to the coal industry, with the bitumi- 
nous part of which I deem myself thoroughly familiar. 
After meat and coal, it is evidently the plan of many to 
force the government into the clothing, shoe and other lines 
of business which private enterprise has developed to the 
nth degree of efficiency. Decentralizing industry and cen- 
tralizing government at Washington has become a mania 
with many people, whose ultimate goal is apparently gov- 
ernment ownership and control of all private business and 
enterprise. But they are not the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people by any manner of means. The great mass of 
the American people spoke in no whispering and uncertain 
tones their opposition to this form of mania at the polls. 

“IT voted against the packers’ bill and I expect to vote 
against the Calder bill and all legislative propositions of 
that variety. It is time we start on the work of fulfilling 
Senator Harding’s promise to the country to return to 
‘normalcy.’ The country’s hope for a realization of that 
pledge rests with the Congress which was elected on the 
strength of it, and it is fortunate that it is so soon to 
come into power, for the present Congress has, in my opin- 
ion, failed to read aright the message written by the people 
at the polls last November.” 
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British Miners Gain Increase in Wages 


The week ended Dec. 18 concluded the test period of 
five weeks selected under the provisional settlement ar- 
rived at in November, to govern the rate of wages to be 
paid from January 1 to British coal mine labor. The total 
output for the five weeks, according to the Colliery Guar- 
dian, amounted to 26,075,800 tons, giving a weekly average 
of 5,215,160 tons. 

The working year is calculated on the assumption that 
two weeks are absorbed in holidays, and fifty times 5,215,160 
tons gives an annual output at the rate of 260,758,000 tons. 
The miners will therefore, under the agreement, become 
entitled to an advance of 1s. 6d. per shift in addition to 
the 2s. already conceded, making an advance of 3s. 6d. per 
day as compared with the wages paid prior to the strike. 
For every 6d. per shift advance in wages the owners receive 
an addition of one-fourth of 10 per cent of the excess profits 
payable under the Coal Mines (Emergency) Act. The 
actual amount depends, of course, on the quantum of sur- 
plus profits and indirectly on the revenue from exports. 





European Freight Rates Decline Further; 
South American Market Firmer 


According to W. W. Battie & Co.’s weekly coal trade 
reports, the freight market on export coal has declined still 
further, and to certain European destinations charters have 
been effected at new low levels. The South American situ- 
ation is a little firmer. 

Freight rates by steamer are about as follows: 


Discharged 
r, 
Jan. 10, 1921 Jan. 21, 1921 -_ 
alt, 55 56h spbWibidte oh bios S's About $6.75 $6.25/$6.75 1,00 
ee ee About 6.75 6.25/ 6.75 ,000 
8 DENG Gd Gas danvodhccconcscc¥ 7.00/ 7.50 6.50/ 7.00 800 
SN 6 Sis. Saad whee wb aie About 6.75 6.25/ 6.75 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam............... 4.25/ 4.50 About 4.00 1,000 
DCL sacs Swhbiss <csueu'sccss .25/ 5.50 About 4.75 1,000 
eee ee About 5.00 About 4.50 700 

ex. Rouen 

DSRS Su saiweuspsows tak oes 5.00/ 5.25 About 5.00 700 
PE. Sis sl tipeld caps swish og sie eae About 6.25 About 6.00 800 
I dsb bce wwer a0 key, 00's 5.25/ 6.50 5.75/ 6.00 1,000 
NETS oS co be ae ukeeces 6.25/ 6.50 5.75/ 6.00 1,000 
0 On Caer ee About 6.75 About 6.50 1,000 
EDS 5s 6 5 «Pee weakGe2 4, =n About 7.00 6.50/ 6.75 1,000 
a - SS oe ee About 6.75 About 6.50 1,000 
NG aos bs i ose d bale Vawe wees About 6.75 About 6.50 1,000 
RIIINED. con ccseacccsccbese About 7.50 About 7.00 500 
Sis abe eG ANY .S vee owss's 5.25/ 5.50 About 5.00 1,000 
EERE SRNSE aE te poner 5.00/ 5.50 5.00/ 5.50 500 
ee About 6.00 About 6.00 500 
DG atbak oo chk csicy shud seees About 6.00 About 6.00 500 
EE Se ee ares eee 5.00/ 5.50 5.50/ 5.75 750 
EE Ape ee ae er About 5.75 About 6.00 500 
Buenos Aires, La Plata or Montevideo 5.00/ 5.50 5.25/ 5.50 5 
etett REST ee ee a ee ae os About 6.00 About 6.00 500 
NE Ta os cue Alp 0 pbc om 5.50/ 6.00 About 6.00 750 
To Nitrate els 85. 2552 Bok About 5.40 About 5.25 500 

RS nt a dia CIS. 2.75/ 3.00 About 2.75 500 
Sagua or Cardenas. About 4.00 About 4.00 300 
CNG SUING ois oils o oSiek About 3.75 About 3.75 500 
OE ee About 4.00 About 4.00 300 
ER. oe cUOn 5 nce cere cians About 3.75 About 3.75 500 
PENS 60555 Ske Vs sk wines os About 4.50 About 4.50 300 
_,  , ese ey aaa 3.25/ 3.50 3.25/ 3.50 300 

p. c. and dis. free 

i is sR eins <%) biebee ace bo About 4.00 About 4.00 400 
lg sail oo bile totes a otoices i About 4.00 About 4.00 500 
RSS tite vect ds cake ce 2 ook About 4.00 About 4.00 5 
OER SS eee ars ey About 4.00 About 4.00 500 
oo a re About 4.00 About 4.00 500 
I SEO oehs, «cr ovw bass pace 3.75/ 4.00 3.75/ 4.00 500 

Free p. c. Curacao 
Se IN i onc decimain xinthen votes 3.50/ 4.00 About 3.25 500 


All above rates gross form charter 





ITALY HAS RECEIVED 1,618,514 tons of coal from Germany 
in fulfillment of the Treaty of Versailles as against over 
14,000,000 tons supplied to France, 1,400,000 to Belgium 
and 600,000 to Luxemburg. 
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Coal Exported During December, 1920 
XPORTS of coal and coke, as reported by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce, for December, 1920, and the figures 

for December, 1919, as finally revised, are as follows, in 
gross tons: 


Dec. 1919 Dee. 1920 
Anthracite. . 345,402 372,44| 
Bituminous. . 341,064 2, 682. 715 
Exported to: 
I i Seo is inka Miter maar "gatem 217,497 
Italy. PEAT OITA S Soil 11,040 189,346 
Net erlands. et ES Se Ce enna Ce LMR Die Pe 102,986 
NEARY SESS a a oS A a er ea ey bd" 54,637 
RS ese AE Se Sane on BEd chs | | eee 27,949 
RN ee Piet k ug Aa aioe os Site's, deat bok 208,691 1,332,258 
SERA Sa arse ores aeene eee 16,300 18,478 
A She Pat bet cis ciclswS Bis, «He 0/83 wisp 8,489 46,261 
— Sas ere Pa 11,589 25,073 
PEER Lg SU ctNad oe¥rt takes etre eed 57,478 69,919 
Other ee rere eee 12,255 8,456 
DRC rc Rclnvcue sc sepia ea ewesasir- ki tnmnsiame 119,763 
RR RR Se ee ee gn en yok aot we arms ae 4,590 0,396 
SEEDSES WP n ew hivne wiser Wk etal 400 SS ee Faw 4,226 112,102 
SO Es co cic.a tie yay cian ae RUE Min eae sie enters 4,537 
SRS Ais ad aI Sea ice ee or 6,406 303,057 
Sah seh ont eis ois sip Bin cs SA AAD piste was Se apeiey 43,320 77,1 109 





MEXICO IS NOW MAKING HEAVY PURCHASES of coal in the 
United States, and this is being shipped to Mexico by rail. 
Lines of the Southern Pacific, International & Great North- 
ern, and other companies entering Mexico are congested 
with coal cars moving this fuel into the Southern Republic. 
The shortage of coal in Mexico was caused by the recent’ 
strike of coal miners in the state of Coahuila. A large part 
of this coal is entering Mexico via Eagle Pass, Texas. 
Under the present rule, the coal is held on the American 
side until paid for, and this causes considerable delay at 


times. 





RESTRICTIONS ON COAL BUNKERING at the Panama Canal, 
in effect since our entry into the war, have been removed. 
As a result of these restrictions, many vessels, unable to 
secure sufficient supplies at the Canal, have had to change 
their voyages and put in to San Francisco for additional 
supplies. A supply of about 200,000 tons is maintained 
at the Canal. 





COAL PRICES have been reduced 90 francs per ton and 110 
francs on briquettes to industries, and 20 francs per ton 
on coal and 40 francs on briquettes to households. This 
makes the new prices for coal 250 francs and for briquettes 
230 francs. All restrictions on consumption for manufac- 
turing purposes have been removed and coal cards for 
domestic users are abolished, according to French reports. 





ALL CONTROLLED PRICES on the. distribution of inland coal 
will be removed March 1, according to the announcement 
of the British Department of Mines. The only restriction 
which will remain on export coal is where it is probable 
there will be a deficiency for the home supply. 





THE ITALIAN FUEL CONTROLLER has fixed prices per metric 
ton, free on truck, at Italian port, as follows:—Belgian coal, 
580 lire; German coal, 650 lire (Silesia) to 900 lire (West- 
phalia); United Kingdom and United States steam coal. 
770 to 800 lire. 





THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT has authorized the Coal Syn- 
dicate of Upper Silesia to increase prices by 30 mk. per ton 
from Jan. 1. A similar demand has been presented by the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate, but it appears to have been 
rejected by the government. 
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European Coal Production Shows Variation 


(Special Correspondence to Coal Age from Berlin, Jan. 10, 1921) 


URING December, 1920, Switzerland imported 9,270 

tons of coal from the Ruhr district and 17,051 tons 
from the Saar district. The total importation of foreign 
coal (in tons) by Switzerland during 1919 and 1920 is 
shown in the appended table: 





1920 1919 
Germany: 
SNUB s o!ee. son. o 0 sy Rok SF kN OS EE pa ee ea 250,079 182,688 
MRE vip xcro is Ake bss. <.icve's ale g a o-caa ook Seats 245,890 322,728 
Me MAUILE CIStTIC’. 5 o/s oo oe 3 sige eagle ieee 70,575 * 65,365 
RS od OSs van 5555 ais. 0's 6a dase Son ceo ee 105,078 419,333 
5 RD ORR ls as Spe eee Mee be Se 5 aS 50,656 69,818 
REI Siniaj<.0/x 9.40. '0:0°4'> Blais fe'eie pia a 9,Siero)e,< ho als my ccecerard 638,497 121,241 
EEO ee ss 510 4 and Wie ah eae eats trae 1,227,259 508,632 
ets Sis o:'n 0 WW dele. 6 + 4,052 sia aleyers'ew'n Ave ta rire e 2,588,034 1,694,088 


*Lignite briquets. 


It will be seen that the coal supply shows a considerable 
improvement, which is evidenced also by the fact that the 
Swiss Federal Railroads have now stocks on hand suffi- 
cient for a period of about nine months, whereas supplies 
during the last few years were generally of a hand-to-mouth 
order. 


COAL SHIPMENTS FROM CZECHO-SLOVAKIA GAIN GRADUALLY 


Shipments of coal from the different Czecho-Slovakian 
coal districts during November and the period January- 
November, 1920, were as follows: 

November, Januaty-November, 
1920 1920 





Truckloads Truckloads 

Northwestern Bohemia.................... 88,820 925,947 
Ns seh ahi Abia Meee Whe wcd es clea o. bb olen 3,431 42,408 
Buschtiehrad-Kladno....................- 5,598 60,775 
Schatzlar-Schwadowitz................002: 1,702 17,818 
ES EES A AP area sane pe tond Hage 93 11,715 
SGI EERE URS Seer Semen ano a been eer Ul 25,489 269,415 
SUIRINME CNS PRN MANAGTIL « -6.cdin (6. <.0s 5,0: 4,00 415.0 Biecectaare 9,641 90,079 
RMT Aa et ss aia iew pis hates Oa aaa nies 135,614 1,417,857 
HEME ANG aiessis sa scunipse ava. ia pase wlawCace astra he 117,167 1,284,976 


The situation of the Polish coal industry remains rather 
unpropitious. The output during September, 1920, amounted 
to 404,900 tons in the Dabrowar district and to 17,900 tons 
in the Cracow district. The total amount of coal raised 
during the first nine months was 3,671,000 tons, representing 
an increase of 400,000 tons compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1919. The October production, however, 
shows a decided falling off, the output total of both dis- 
tricts registering a decrease of 72,000 tons compared with 
September. The 1920 total probably will show but slight 
increase over 1919. 


HOLLAND TO ESTABLISH CENTRAL SALES Bopy 


In view of the imminent changes in the Dutch coal 
market due to the contemplated lifting of control of coal, 
it is purposed to establish a central sales organization 
on the lines of a coal syndicate, which is to comprise all 
private as well as state-owned collieries. With the re- 
lease of coal control the official price bureau will bring 
prices in line with the free market quotations. Supplies of 
foreign coal to Holland have steadily increased of late, 
Germany shipping approximately 100,000 tons per month 
from the Ruhr district, Holland furnishing part of the 
rolling stock. Considerable quantities also are coming from 
the United States, Canada and England. 

Another important factor in considering the marketing 
of foreign coal in Holland is the increasing output of Dutch 
collieries, the production for the period January-November, 
1920, being 4,100,000 tons as compared with 3,500,000 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1919. The total 1920 
output is estimated at 4,500,000 tons, against 3,500,000 
tons in 1919. 





French and German Press Disagree on 
German Coal Requirements 


HE press campaign between France and Germany about 
Upper Silesia is filling columns of both countries’ lead- 
ing papers. While the French press asserts that Germany 
ean live and satisfy its obligations without remaining in 
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possession of the Upper Silesian coal fields; the German 
press is strongly contrary-minded. 

According to the French statements Germany consumed 
up to the outbreak of the war only about 25 per cent of 
the Upper Silesian coal production, while 40 per cent went 
to Poland. In 1913 Germany produced 190,109,000 tons of 
coal, of which 46,090,990 tons were exported. The Ger- 
man coal imports during the same year amounted to 11,- 
416,628 tons, so that the total consumption of the Empire 
before the war was 155,435,878 tons. The coal districts 
which Germany lost through the war produced in 1913 
25,526,000 tons. 

The French press now calculates that on account of the 
reduction of the German fleet and the abolition of the war 
industries the figure for Germany’s coal consumption has 
to be reduced by 3,000,000 tons. Adding thereto 14,012,000 
tons, which Germany would lose if Upper Silesia went to 
Poland, a total sum of 42,538,000 tons would have to be 
deducted from the estimated ante-war consumption in order 
to obtain the figure of the amount of coal Germany would 
need in view of her present frontiers and in case Upper 
Silesia should vote for Poland. Thus, according to the 
French press, Germany’s total coal consumption would 
amount to 112,897,078 tons. To this amount there would 
have to be added furthermore the equivalent of the brown 
coal consumption. . 

Germany needs, says the French press, at present 140,- 
088,865 tons, while she produces only 120,110,000 tons. A 
close examination, however, would show that the situation 
was not so bad as these figures seemed to demonstrate. 
The coal mines produced only 78 per cent of their normal 
output. The German government would easily be in a posi- 
tion to increase its coal production to the ante-war stand- 
ard, for no coal mine had been destroyed or damaged as 
has been the case in France and in Poland. 

According to leading German papers the French state- 
ments are incorrect. They argue as follows: Germany 
consumed in 1913 156,472,561 tons of bituminous coal. The 
total consumption of bituminous coal by the territories lost 
by the Versailles treaty, including Upper Silesia, amounted 
to 33,223,589 tons. Therefore Germany’s requirements of 
bituminous coal amount to 123,248,972 tons. The total 
consumption of brown coal in Germany in 1913 was 29,- 
202,623 tons. According to the present production the sit- 
uation is as follows: 


Germany’s production of bituminous coal, 1920................- 102,110,000 


Germany’s production of brown coal...........000eee eee ceeees 30,000,000 
Imports of Uper Silesian coal....... ne eeeecsescerensecceerce 12,000,000 
MR Oo Se AN, Ce eitdg ad wee exe en mag's One CHS EOIN 144,110,000 


From this sum must be deducted the quantity of coal 
to be delivered according to the Spa arrangement, 24,000,- 
000 tons, so that there remain for Germany only 120,110,- 
000 tons, whereas its actual requirements are as follows: 


Tons 
PUMPRINOUR CORI 2 66 520 65 .o fs Sc OES dc COCR Rae COND TERT ERTS 123,248,972 
pS CR a ene eee ee rem rr ene Con ae 29,202,623 
Whales oats tae eh cs ata h on bia veka, ee 152,451,595 


These figures show that there remains a deficit of no 
less than 32,341,595 tons, and from these figures the Ger- 
man papers draw the conclusion that the loss of Upper 
Silesia would mean the ruin of the German industries. 





International Labor Conference Postponed 


HE Third International Labor Conference, which was 
to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, in April, has been 
postponed until next October, according to a cablegram 
from Albert Thomas, director of the International Labor 
Office, received at the office, in Washington, of Ernest 
Greenwood, the American correspondent. It is presumed 
that the postponement is attributable to the elaborate 
agenda which has been prepared, resulting in a delay 
in obtaining all the necessary information from the member 
states concerning the various items. 
The first meeting of the International Emigration Com- 
mission, which was to be held in March, has been post- 
poned until August, 1921. 
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Dr. Garfield Supports Fact Finding on Coal; Opposes 


Giving Quasi-Judicial Power to Trade Commission 


the La Follette committee, which is continuing 

its hearings on the Calder ‘coal bill, the out- 
standing witnesses of the past week were Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, former Fuel Administrator, and William Green, 
secretary and treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Dr. Garfield read from a letter which he wrote to 
Senator Calder, which expresses his views as to the bill. 
The more pertinent part of that letter is as follows: 

The bill impresses me as proceeding in the right direction 
with reference to the finding of the facts, but it goes 
further than I believe to be either necessary or wise, in 
eonferring upon the Federal Trade Commission quasi- 
judicial powers and especially in making it the agency to 
formulate recommendations to the President. In my judg- 
ment, the distinction between fact-finding and policy- 
determining powers is basic. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s powers should be limited strictly to finding of the 
facts. The use to be made of the facts and the conclusions 
to be drawn should be vested in the President, who should 
bring to his aid the Secretary of the Interior. 

Dr. Garfield suggests an additional section to the 
Calder bill providing that the Secretary of the Interior 
is to set up an anthracite advisory commission and a 
bituminous advisory commission, each being composed 
of the Secretary as chairman and an equal number of 
operators and mine workers. Dr. Garfield’s idea is that 
three members should be chosen by the operators and 
three by the mine workers. In the case of non-union 
mines he suggests a plan on the order of a political con- 
vention for the selection of representation. Dr. Garfield 
would limit the powers of these advisory commissions 
to advice upon the facts found by the several commis- 
sions and bureaus mentioned in the act. The power to 
use the facts for recommendations or in formulating 
policies would be vested solely in the President. 


Wisi a large number of persons testified before 


OLD PLAN AMPLIFIED BY DR. GARFIELD 


The plan as outlined by Dr. Garfield for handling the 
coal situation is not new. He stated that it had been 
agreed upon during the days of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. He told of a gathering at the Fuel Administration 
of representative groups concerned with the industry 
and the working out of a plan which later was amplified 
by Dr. Garfield, at the request of the President, and 
forwarded to the President in France. The amplified 
report never has been made public. Dr. Garfield be- 
lieves it would do good to have it generally available, 
and agreed to furnish to the committee a copy of his 
communication to the President. 

At another point in his testimony Dr. Garfield said: 

We cannot get along, either as a government or as ar 
industry, whether you view it from the standpoint of the 
operator or of the mine worker, without knowing the facts. 
The public also is interested vitally in those facts. I think 
it is plain folly not to provide for a continuous finding of 
the facts as to the cost of production, as to the stocks of 
coal on hand, as to working conditions in the mines and as 
to the cost of living. I think everybody concerned is 
entitled to those facts. I do not believe wise legislation 
can be put upon the books or wise action taken without a 
knowledge of those facts. 

To wait until an emergency arises is folly. I speak 
advisedly because when I found myself charged with the 


responsibility with reference to prices and price fixing, 
there were no facts sufficient to enable any of us to decide 
with satisfaction as to what should be done. 


This led Senator La Follette to ask: 


Do you think it would be advisable for Congress to 
provide by legislation, before attempting to deal with this 
subject, for the gathering of information? 


In reply Dr. Garfield said: 

I do, but I should hope Congress would couple with it 
the essential part, as I see it, of the whole matter—the 
authority to the President to set up these advisory com- 
missions. Possibly Congress would say that it is not nec- 
essary; that the President can do it now. I am under the 
impression, however, that there is a law that makes it 
doubtful whether the expense of running such an advisory 
commission could be borne, let us say, by the Interior 
Department. 

My conception of the fact-finding agency is that a corps 
of skilled accountants should be at work day in and day out. 
They should not care anything about the disposition to be 
made of these facts. Their single duty should be—what 
an auditor’s single duty is—to find the facts. 

If the operators among themselves formed the best 
organization in the world for fact finding, it never would 
be satisfactory. The results never would be satisfactory in 
a crisis, either to the consuming public or to labor. The 
facts must be found by as impartial a body as we have set 
up in connection with the fact finding in our courts. In the 
same way, fact finding by labor as to the cost of living and 
other things never would be accepted as wholly satisfactory 
by the public or by the operators. 


TABLES ON WAGE INCREASES AT VARIANCE 


In discussing the amount of the cost of coal which 
is represented by the various increases in wages since 
1916, it became evident that the committee is determined 
to have accurate figures, entirely comparable, from both 
the operators and the mine workers. The National 
Coal Association submitted figures showing that the in- 
crease in labor costs from April, 1916, to date has 
been $1.70 per ton. The figures submitted by the United 
Mine Workers showed the increase as they figure it 
to be $1.12 a ton. It developed, however, that the two 
tables are not entirely comparable. The mine workers 
were instructed to furnish a table which would cover. 
exactly the same districts as does that submitted by the 
National Coal Association. In addition, the committee 
called for similar tables covering all producing districts 
in the United States. 

William Green, secretary of the United Mine Workers 
of America, referred to the objection of the miners to the 
bringing into the West Virginia strike region of Baldwin- 
Felts detectives, who he said were employed by the coal 
operators, and he admitted that nearly all the miners were 
armed. He sought to refute the statement previously made 
that miners received $7.50 a day and cited New River, 
W. Va., wages, which ranged from $6.50 to $7.50, and for 
boys as high as $4.68. He admitted, however, that these 
rates were lower than in other coal fields. 

He estimated that the total labor cost per ton due to 
wage increases since 1916 had amounted to $1.12 per ton,. 
as against a cost of $1.70 per ton submitted by the 
National Coal Association. Senator Reed brought out that 
Mr. Green had included other fields than those on which 
the Coal Association estimate was based, and that therefore 
the two were not comparable. 

Mr. Green referred to the hazards of coal mining, but 
Senator Reed developed that state laws and action by the 
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Bureau of Mines had made mining safer. Mr. Green 
admitted the “splendid service of the Bureau of Mines.” He 
estimated that one miner was killed for every 260,000 tons 
of coal mined. 

Under questioning by Senators Reed and La Follette Mr. 
Green was unable to refute Mr. Taylor’s charges of the 
preceding week of undue absence of miners, but the witness 
insisted it was not true as a general proposition. Senator 
Reed brought out that the key men around mines were 
members of the union, and that the unions did not enforce 
penalties on miners for striking without exhausting con- 
ciliatory measures. 

Mr. Green gave the average annual earnings of miners 
as $1,400 in 1918 and $700 in 1913. Discussion as to 
nationalization of coal mines developed when Senator 
Kenyon brought out that the miners at their Cleveland con- 
vention last autumn endorsed nationalization of coal mines, 
which seemed inconsistent with their present opposition to 
the Calder control bill. Mr. Green was forced to admit 
that nationalization of anthracite mines would not be 
desirable, and Senator Reed said if the coal mines were 
taken over by the government it would lead to control over 
other forms of mining. 

Dr. Garfield, in advocating cost finding in the interest of 
the public recommended that the facts as to costs, supplies, 
profits and living conditions be gathered by the fact finding 
agencies and published quarterly. He thought there should 
be uniform accounting methods, not in detail but on certain 
large items. 

Dr. Garfield discussed price regulation and said that had 
not the government fixed prices during the war they would 
have ranged at the high levels that have prevailed in recent 
times. He admitted that strikes and transportation condi- 
tions may have been a, cause for some of the increase, and 
he did not blame the high prices wholly on the operators 
or wholesalers. He referred at some length to the work 
of the Fuel Administration and explained the reason for 
the famous “heatless Mondays” of 1918, which he said were 
imposed not to move coal primarily but to clear the rail- 
roads of congestion, due to the fact that the munition 
plants had suffered a reduction in a month of half of their 
normal] coal requirements. i 


SHIPPING BOARD FORMERLY EXERCISED NO SUPERVISION 

M. W. Bowen, in charge of coal purchases for the 
Shipping Board, said that prior to Admiral Benson becom- 
ing chairman of the board the 150 individuals or companies 
operating ships for the board bought their supplies, and the 
Shipping Board simply checked their accounts, there being 
no strict supervision. He said there was a division of 
opinion in thé board as to whether it should buy coal and 
other supplies for the ships, or whether the ships should 
buy the supplies, a majority of the ship operators favoring 
the purchase of their own supplies. 

He gave a list of companies from whom the board had 
purchased coal last year, showing maximum and minimum 
prices, which list had been sent to the Department of 
Justice for investigation as to the advisibility of prosecution 
for profiteering. The maximum and minimum prices by 
ports he named as follows: : 

New York—$7.25 by Whitney & Kemmerer; $18.50 by 
J. J. Kehoe & Co. 

Philadelphia—$7.15 by George Patchell & Co.; $17.50 by 
Burtner Coal Co. 

Baltimore—$8.10 by Hall Bros.; $16 by Bayrs Co. 

Norfolk—$6.14 by Berwind-White Coal Co.; $16.50 by 
Hall. Bros. : 
Boston—$10.65 by Staples Coal Co., and $18.50 by Mari- 
time Coal Co. 

Portland, Maine—$18 and $19 by Kennebec Wharf 
Coal Co. 

Providence—$15.50 by Seaconnet Coal Co. 
chase). 

New Orleans—$10.50 and $11.50 by W. G. Coyle & Co. 

He said the board had rejected the bids received Jan. 14 
last after determination of the mine cost by deducting 
handling charges, which showed an excessive mine cost of 
$4.98, and that one complaint had been made against 
rejection of the bids. By cross-examination Senator Reed 
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brought out that the requirements of the board differed 
from those under commercial contract and also that the 
handling charges added to the cost and did not permit mine 
operators to bid. 

Figures as to mine profits of fifty-one companies in 1919 
and for the first nine months of 1920 were given by David 
L. Wing, statistician of the Federal Trade Commission. On 
objection of the National Coal Association that the figures 
were furnished voluntarily, the committee for the time 
being decided not to reveal the names of the companies, 
which covered the central Pennsylvania, northern West 
Virginia and smokeless coal districts. Six of the operators 
showed losses during 1919, but none showed a loss in 1920. 

On Friday and Saturday, Feb. 4 and 5, Senator Reed 
cross-examined David L. Wing, statistician of the Federal 
Trade Commission, as to profits of coal companies, seeking 
to show that as the reports covered so few operators, gen- 
eral conclusions as to profiteering were not representative 
of the industry. It also was brought out that Mr. Wing’s 
calculations did not include deductions for interest on bor- 
rowed money, increased valuations of properties, or taxes. 
Mr. Wing admitted that transportation was an important 
factor in coal cost, and Senator Reed brought out that the 
situation would remedy itself if transportation was ade- 
quate. 

Director. George Otis Smith of the Geological, Survey 
was recalled, and referred to a recent article in Coal Review 
which declared the super-power project of the Survey would 
deprive the coal industry of a market of thirty million tons 
of coal a year. Director Smith defended the super-power 
project as a conservation measure. 





Calder Attributes Acute Housing Problem to 
Priority Orders on Coal 


N an address before the Real Estate Board of New 

York at its annual dinner on the evening of Feb. 5, U. 
S. Senator Calder, who is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, devoted a considerable portion 
of his address to the coal situation and incidentally charged 
that the acuteness of the housing problem was due, at least 
in part, to the placing of priority orders on coal shipments. 
In June, 1920, the Senator said, preference was given to 
the shipment of coal through priority orders issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the ground that coal 
was charged with “public use and necessity.” This brought 
about high prices of building materials in various localities, 
into which the steady flow of building materials was in- 
terrupted. Inasmuch as the priority orders deprived the 
building industry of adequate transportation facilities, the 
supply of building materials was limited in many markets, 
with consequent inability of the local supply to meet the 
demand. Such conditions, the Senator said, inevitably 
brought about high local prices of building materials. 

“The coal industry,” the Senator said, “has been very 
faulty in the maintenance of contractual relations with its 
customers during the past year. In the early stages of our 
investigation, in the hope that the situation might be cor- 
rected without legislation, I very emphatically impressed 
this matter upon the leaders of the coal industry, but to no 
avail. While the coal industry deplores profiteering and 
high prices, pyramiding of commissions and sale of car 
numbers, the misuse of transportation facilities and pri- 
ority orders, the cancellation of contracts and the inferior 
quality of coal, it has been unable to cure these abuses 
itself. The only remedy proposed by them has been in- 
creased car supply, which cannot always be placed at their 
disposal without disrupting the general industry of the 
country and even then without the recognition that coal 


is charged with ‘public necessity and use’. 








THE TIDEWATER COAL EXCHANGE will hold a meet- 
ing Monday, Feb. 14, at 11 a.m., in the east ballroom 
of the Commodore Hotel, New York City, for the 
purpose of liquidating the old Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. All members are invited to attend. 
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Shipping Board Accepts One Coal Bid: 
Rejects Fifty-one 


TT U. S. Shipping Board has accepted but one of the 

52 bids received by it for coal Jan. 14 and will later 
readvertise for new bids. The bid accepted is that of Dexter 
& Carpenter, Inc., New York, for 300,000 tons of bunker 
bituminous coal at New York, 20 per cent from pool 11, 
25 per cent from pool 9 and the balance from pool 10, at 
$7.39 gross ton free alongside steamer; $3.73 gross ton 
f.o.b. mine and $3.28 net ton, subject to change in rail 
rates and mine rates. 





Alabama Supreme Court Upholds Rights to 
Evict Strikers from Company Houses 


A DECISION of great interest and import to all mine 
operators and other industries employing labor for 
which they provide housing facilities has been handed down 
by the Alabama Supreme Court in test cases appealed from 
the Circuit Courts of Bibb, Shelby and Jefferson counties, 
involving the tenure of houses by striking employees. 
Every provision of the leases under which the miners were 
occupying houses, attacked by counsel of the strikers to 
prevent the affirmation of eviction suits, was upheld by the 
Court in the unanimous decision rendered. 

The section providing that employees should vacate houses 
when they ceased to be employed by. the companies and that 
they might be removed from the premises on twenty-four 
hours’ notice was stubbornly contested on the ground that 
it was a one-sided provision, the lease not giving the em- 
ployee the privilege of vacating the house on twenty-four 
hours’ notice. The court however, held that the lease con- 
tracts were legal and binding when both parties assented 
to the conditions thereof. The Court also held that the 
coal companies might properly collect liquidated damages 
totalling three times the rent due by the striking employees 
during the time they were in unlawful possession of the 
houses, and that reasonable attorney’s fees might be pro- 
vided by the decision of the courts. 

The dispossession notices of the operators were attacked 
in some cases on the grounds that the leases were abrogated 
when the companies increased the rents based on the award 
of the bituminous coal commission which granted higher 
wages to mine employees. The Court ruled that this in- 
crease without a change in the provisions of the lease did 
not invalidate the instrument, as the miners assented to the 
change in conditions by paying the rental money after the 
increase had been made. The settlement of some 1,500 evic- 
tion suits in the mining district will rest upon the Supreme 
Court decision in the test cases, which have not been certified 
to the lower courts pending the application for a rehearing 
by counsel of the United Mine Workers. 





“Journal of Electricity” Enlarges Scope 


fy NLARGERENT of the editorial scope of the Journul 
of Electricity and a change in its name to Journal of 
Electricity and Western Industry were announced at a din- 
ner given on Feb. 1 in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. The 
date marked the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Journal of 
Electricity, which has been one of the McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions since September, 1919. Robert Sibley will continue 
as editor of the enlarged paper. 

The Journal of Electricity and Western Industry will 
be devoted to the upbuilding of the West as an industrial 
section, and it will interpret Western progress through the 
application of electric power, light and heat in industries 
and homes. In its enlarged scope the publication will record 
the progress of the Far West, not only in the electrical 
industry as such but also in all industry dependent upon 
electrical energy. The fullest editorial support will be 
given to financing the huge building programs of the West- 
ern electrical utilities in the development of hydro-electric 
power, as this is held to be the greatest single asset of 
the West. 

The tremendous value of utilized water power was em- 
phasized by Jonn A. Britton, vice-president and general 
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manager Pacific Gas & Electric Company, who was among 
the speakers at the dinner, and the relation of industria] 
research to the use of this energy was explained by Dr. 
B. M. Rastall, industrial manager San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. “The Real Vision of the Industrial West 
and its World-Wide Meaning” was the topic of F, 7. 
Griffith, president Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, and E. S. Carman, president American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. “Civic Growth and Its Place in 
Industry” was discussed by M. M. O’Shaughnessy, “Finance 
and Industry” by C. F. Stern and “The Aid that Helpful 
Utility Regulation Can Give Industrial Growth” by E. 0, 
Edgerton. Dr. David P. Barrows, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, spoke on “The University Ideal and 
the West.” 





Carriers Propose Cancellation of Coal Rate 


"THE Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee, Central Freight 
Association territory, Pittsburgh, advise that the follow- 
ing subjects have been docketed and will be disposed of 
not earlier than Feb. 15: To cancel rates on Bitumimous 
Coal, carloads, from Western Maryland Ry. stations, 
Meyersdale, Pa., to Indian Creek, Pa., Index 698A to 698F, 
and from Chieftan, W. Va., to Wyatt, W. Va., Index 403A 
to 403K, all inclusive, as shown in B. & O. R.R. Tariff, 
Coal and Coke Series, I.C.C. 1923. 

If hearing is desired by shippers or carriers on any of 
these subjects request therefor must be made to the chair- 
man not later than Feb. 15. 





Naval Appropriation Bill Provides for Fuel 
$12,500,000 Less Than Last Year 


‘TRE Naval Appropriation bill reported to the House 
provides $17,500,000 for fuel for ships’ use during the 
year beginning July 1 next, or $19,500,000 less than the 
estimate. The appropriation for fuel for the year ending 
June 30 next was $30,000,000, of which $10,000,000 was ap- 
propriated last session, $20,000,000 being carried in a de- 
ficiency bill now before Congress. The navy estimated for 
coal next year on a basis of 143,000 enlisted men and of 
vessels being at sea twenty days a month. The bill provides 
fuel funds for a navy of 100,000 men and on ships being 
at sea for ten days a month. 

During the current year the navy had $85,000 for coal 
depots, and for next year asked $1,836,000, but the com- 
mittee allowed only $60,000, which is $25,000 less than the 
current year and $1,776,000 less than the estimate. An ap- 
propriation of $1,150,000 for a naval fuel depot at San 
Diego was refused. The Marine Corps this year had 
$450,000 for fuel and asked $864,800 for next year, but the 
committee provides only $590,000. 


STATISTICS FOR 1918 TAXATION, issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, show that out of 10,661 cor- 
porations engaged in mining and quarrying, 5,524 com- 
panies reported taxable income for that year. The gross 
income was $3,597,203,674, total deductions were $3,029,- 
426,465, net taxable income was $567,777,209, and the taxes 
collected—income and profits—were $191,564,377. Of the 
total taxes paid by this group, the coal corporations paid 
$76,961,211, or about 13c. per gross ton on the total produc- 
tion of coal that year, which was 678,211,904 net tons, 
equivalent to 605,546,343 gross tons. On the basis of coal 
shipped, sold locally or coked at the mines (excluding the 
22,745,395 net tons used for mine fuel), the taxes paid 
averaged 13.15c. per gross ton of production. 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN COAL OPERATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION met in extraordinary executive session at Knoxville, 
Tenn., at 2 p.m. Friday Feb. 4. J. E. McCoy was re-elected 
as secretary-treasurer at an increased salary and an audit 
of the books was ordered for 1920. A committee was ap- 
pointed to give testimony in the rate cases now pending at 
Louisville entitled Western Kentucky Coal Bureau vs Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. in re rates on coal from Louisville 
& Nashville mines in western Kentucky to Southeastern 
destinations. 
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Tidewater Coal Exchange at Charleston Is Organized ; 
Uncontracted Output of 3,945,000 Tons Represented 


of the Southern Ry. in Washington a few weeks ago, 

about fifty operators and transshippers met at the 
Business Men’s Club in Knoxville, Tenn., at 10 A.M., 
Friday, Feb. 4, to organize a Tidewater Coal Exchange for 
the Port of Charleston, S. C. The meeting was called to 
order by J. E. McCoy, secretary of the organization com- 
mittee, and Henry M. Payne of New York was made chair- 
man. Dr. Payne described the functioning of the exchanges 
at the Northern ports, and during the general discussion 
which ensued, answered numerous inquiries regarding 
classification, demurrage, and the technique of operation. 
Thereupon the meeting proceeded to organize an exchange 
modelled on the Tidewater Coal Exchange Inc., and as far as 
practicable to adopt the same by-laws and regulations. 

The following executive committee was elected: L. C. 
Gunter, president Southern Appalachian Coal Operators 
Association; J. E. McCoy, secretary-treasurer Southern Ap- 
palachian Coal Operators Association; John E. Patton of 
Chattanooga, representing ‘the N. C. & St. L. Ry. operators; 
John L. Boyd of Knoxville, representing the Jellico field; 
R. E. Howe of Middlesboro, representing the Middlesboro 
field; E. C. Mahan of Knoxville, representing the operators 
at large; Guy Darst of Knoxville, representing the Harlan 
and Virginia operators; G. W. Stephenson of Nashville, rep- 
resenting the operators on the Tennessee Central R.R. and 
on the Queen Crescent south of Harriman; K. W. Dyas of 
Stearns, representing the operators on the Queen & Cres- 
cent north of Harriman; I. L. Graves, advisory representa- 
tive of the Southern Railway at Knoxville; Henry M. Payne 
(with F. C. Koenig as alternate) of New York, representing 
the transshippers and the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc. 

Dr. Payne was then instructed to present to the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, Inc., a request that it make the 
Charleston exchange a branch, with a deputy commissioner 
and inspectors under the main organization. It was ex- 
pected that this would be acted upon at the next regular 
meeting in New York on Feb. 10. 


DEposItTs OF $100 To BE USED AS WORKING CAPITAL 


Subsequent to adjournment of the general meeting the 
Executive Committee met and elected J. E. McCoy as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Exchange, and instructed him to 
collect the $100 deposit as working capital from each mem- 
ber, to be deposited in a special account for this purpose. 
If for any reason the Charleston branch should not affiliate 
with the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., incorporation 
papers will be taken out, and corporate officers elected. 

I. L. Graves, representing the Southern Ry., immediately 
reported the progress of the organization to the railway 
executives in Washington in order that their participation 
may be formally agreed upon at an early date. 

The following companies signed membership agreements: 
Alden Coal Mining Co., New York; Andrade-Eyre, Inc., 
New York; Bear Wallow Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Bew- 
ley Darst Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Caney Fork Col- 
lieries, Minneapolis, Minn.; Climax Coal Co., Middlesboro, 
Ky.; Coal Export Corporation, New York; Cross Mountain 
Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Elkhorn Creek Coal Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Harlan Coal Co:, Louisville, Ky., LaFollette 
Coal & Iron Co., La Follette, Tenn.; Liberty Coal & Coke 
Co., Straight Creek, Tenn.; Little Brushy Coal Co., Harri- 
man, Tenn.; Manufacturers’ Coal Co., Toledo, Ohio; Mc- 
Neil, Archibald & Sons Co., New York; Petros Coal Co., 
Harriman, Tenn.; Proctor Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Rid- 
dle Coal Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Sewanee Fuel & Iron Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Signal Mountain Coal Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; South Atlantic Coal Co., Charleston, S. C.; 
Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky.; Stephenson, G. 
W., Nashville, Tenn.; Stoney Fork Collieries, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Summit Coal Co., Harriman, Tenn.; Tennessee Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Tracy City, Tenn.; United States Fuel 


A S A result of the preliminary meeting held at the offices 


Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Wheeler Coal Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wynn 
Coal Co., Middlesboro, Ky. 

W. C. Gilbert, representing the L. & N. R.R., and about 
twenty others not authorized to sign for their respective 
companies were present, and it is expected that the member- 
ship will be rapidly augmented now that the organization 
has been formed. The charter membership represents an 
uncontracted output of 3,945,000 tons. 

As soon as action has been taken by the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, Inc., and the Southern Ry. can report, another 
meeting of the Executive Committee will be called by Mr. 
McCoy for final action on by-laws, etc., and to arrange for 
the immediate inspection and classification of the mines 
operated or controlled by the membership. 

Among the districts represented are some of the lowest 
ash and low sulphur gas coals in America, and the famous 
Elkhorn byproduct coal. 
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Adjourn Coal Rate Hearing of Trunk Line 
Roads; to Revoke Conflicting Rates 





HERE was a large attendance at the hearing by the 

Coal and Coke Committee of the railroads for the 
Trunk Line Territory on Feb. 3, at 143 Liberty street, New 
York. Most of those in attendance came from the New 
England States or represented shippers of coal into New 
England and were interested in the proposed readjustment 
ro — on anthracite and bituminous coals from the mining 

elds. ' 

In setting forth its reasons for the readjustment of 
rates on anthracite from the coal fields to points in New 
England the Coal and Coke Committee stated that the pres- 
ent rates are such that many violations of the fourth section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act exist, which violations can 
no longer be. justified; that the present rates are incon- 
sistent because of variation via different routes; that rates 
producing .fourth section violations, coupled with incon- 
sistencies caused by varying-rates via different routes create 
discriminations. and inequalities which have been increased 
by the recent rate advances. It is also intended to make a 
relative adjustment on the smaller sizes of anthracite. 

The committee said that in readjusting the rates on 
bituminous coal from origin points in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maryland and Ohio it is proposed to eliminate all 
violations of section 4 by restoring to normal basis present 
rates to competitive points, and to revise rates in order 
to remove discriminations and satisfy numerous complaints. 

After many of those at the hearing had expressed their 
views, those whose rates would be increased objecting in 
the main to the changes proposed, it was decided, inasmuch 
as some of the shippers and consignees affected had not had 
time to devote sufficient study to the proposals, to adjourn 
the hearing until March 3 at the same place. 

The proposal of the committee provides that where 
there are now two rates into one city or town, the double 
rate be eliminated and one rate made, as for example the 
rate on anthracite to Boston and surrounding towns over 
the Delaware & Hudson at present is $4.20 and on other 
roads, $4.34. The proposed new rate is to be $5.18. The 
rate to Worcester, Millbury, North Grafton and Jamesville 
is to be $5.04, if the new rates are adopted. This is an in- 
crease of 42c. over the D. & H. rate but is the same as is 
now charged by the other roads. 

The rate on anthracite to Springfield is to be $4.62, as in- 
crease of 14c. over the present D. & H. charge, but is simi- 
lar to the rate of the other roads. The rate to Pittsfield, 
which is now $4.20 over the D. & H. and $4.34 over the other 
roads, is to be changed to $4.48. 

Similar and multitudinous changes are proposed in rates 
on bituminous coal. 
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G. T. Bell Resigns as Association Executive 
To Engage in ‘Law Practice 


EORGE T. BELL, executive vice president of the North- 

ern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, Fair- 
mont, has tendered his resignation after two years con- 
nection with the coal industry in that field and will engage 
in the general practice of law at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Bell was formerly attorney-examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for five years, and prior to that time 
was traffic commissioner and commerce counsel for various 














GEORGE T. BELL 


Formerly Executive Vice-President of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association 


organizations and shippers in Missouri River cities. He 
purposes giving special attention to rate and car supply 
matters before the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
come tax matters before the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
other matters before the various governmental departments. 
During his connection with the association its member- 
ship practically doubled, while cash resources of the organ- 
ization increased more than 1,000 per cent. He was largely 
responsible for the issuance of Service Order No. 18 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which provided that 
a railroad must purchase a mine’s entire output for six 
consecutive months before it would be permitted to assign 
more than its pro-rata share of cars to the loading mine 
without counting the excess cars against the operation. 





N. & W. to Open 26,000 Acres of Coal Land 
In $18,000,000 Betterment Plan 


MPROVEMENTS and betterments to its properties 

amounting to approximately $18,000,000 are being made 
by the Norfolk & Western R.R. The improvement work 
as mapped out calls for the opening of 26,000 acres of 
new coal land, construction of more freight cars and the 
electrification of the company’s coal piers at Norfolk. Elec- 
trification of the piers is expected to increase their capacity 
by 50 per cent. In addition the company is designing a 
trimming machine which it is hoped will save two-thirds 
of the labor now required for the same work. 

Additional yard tracks, under construction at an esti- 
mated cost of $210,000, are expected greatly to expedite 
switching and delivery of coal and to increase the capacity 
of the terminal. New locomotives and improved labor- 
saving shop tools are being purchased at a cost of $1,265,- 
000, and superheaters and stokers applied to locomotives. 
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Additional yard tracks and engine terminals are being 
constructed at Bristol, Va., which will make possible a 109 
per cent increase in traffic through Bristol. The new yard 
is of sufficient capacity to handle all trains without doubling 
over and also will result in economy in maintenance of 
power. 





British Columbia Consumers Demand an 
Inquiry Into Coal Prices 


N INQUIRY into the reasons for the high cost of coal 
to the consumer in British Columbia, where there js 
produced annually between two and one-half and two and 
three-quarters of a million tons, is demanded by the citizens 
of the City of Vancouver. The agitation does not appear 
to be of the usual ephemeral character. At a mass meeting 
called to discuss the situation a large crowd was addressed 
by Mrs. Ralph Smith, member of the Legislative Assembly, 
who is reported to be likely to receive a call by the executive 
of the Provincial Government, and other prominent persons, 
The upshot was the unanimous passage of a resolution 
calling upon the government to take such action as is neces- 
sary to disclose the reason why coal mined sixty or seventy 
miles from Vancouver should cost the people of that city 
about $15 a ton delivered to their homes. The Mining 
Bureau of the Vancouver Board of Trade is understood to 
have undertaken to make an investigation, and there is a 
well grounded belief that the government will take official 
cognizance of the discontent of the consumers. 

A section of the press has been diligent in the collection 
and the publication of information as to mining and delivery 
costs. How much reliance can be placed on figures so as- 
sembled and circulated, of course, is problematical, and it 
does not seem that reliable knowledge is yet available 
regarding the financial situation of the mine operators and 
the coal dealers. The statement that Vancouver Island coal 
may be bought cheaper in the City of Seattle than in Van- 
couver, for instance, scarcely appears to be borne out by 
the facts, because the quotations ordinarily given are prices 
in the dealers’ bunkers and there are to be added delivery 
charges, which vary in proportion to the distance of the 
particular residence from the centre of the city. 

Other assertions have been made with which those con- 
cerned in the production and the distribution of the fuel 
disagree, so that it is improbable that the air will be cleared 
until the government, or some public body, probes the com- 
panies’ affairs, as well as those of the dealers, and publishes 
the results. Certainly that would appear to be the only 
avenue open either to force down an unjust exaction for 
one of the necessities of life or to wipe out the public’s 
impression that the consumer is being villainously robbed 
by profiteers. 

The Premier of the Province and the Minister of Mines, 
are to meet a committee of Vancouver citizens in a few 
days to discuss the matter and its is possible that the out- 
come will be the institution of a public inquiry. 

The residents of the coast cities of British Columbia are 
not alone in their concern over the price of fuel, for there 
is deep feeling in the Kootenays on the same question, as 
is manifested by a resolution recently passed by the Nelson 
Board of Trade for submission to the approaching conven- 
tion of the Associated Boards of Trade. The latter body 
will be asked by the Nelson organization to endorse a re- 
quest addressed to the Dominion Government for the under- 
taking, through that government’s Fuel Controller in this 
Province and in Alberta, of a thorough investigation of 
the cost of coal and coke. It also is to be urged that 
the controller be empowered to investigate the cost of living 
in coal towns and that a public representative be appointed 
to participate in the inquiry. ; 





COAL AGE INDEX 
The indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all who 
ask for them. The index for the last half of 1920 is 
now ready for distribution, and a copy can be had by 
addressing a postcard to the Subscription Department 
of Coal Age. 
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Weekly Review 


N EITHER shippers nor buyers are taking interest 


in the current soft coal market. Demand for 

coal is almost nil, and “no market” is the ruling 
cause for closed mines. Reports for the week of Jan. 29 
show production of soft coal at 8,525,000 net tons, com- 
pared with more than nine million the preceding week. 
A further drop occurred in the week of Feb. 5. 

Demand is lifeless because stocks are good and con- 
sumption is light. Shippers have come to the conclu- 
sion that no general improvement can be expected until 
these stocks are burned up. The steel industry is feel- 
ing a slight stirring of new interest, for while the 
corporation is slowing up, independents are taking on 
some new business, and it is the independents that buy 
coal. Until they better their present operating level of 
30 per cent there is slight hope for material stiffening 
of coal prices. 


RAILROAD BUSINESS SLUMPS; COAL NEEDS REMAIN 


Railroads are in the peculiar position of having a 
tremendous slump in traffic without corresponding de- 
crease—as far as many Eastern roads are concerned— 
in coal requirements. This comes about from the fact 
that such traffic as is offered comes East, and in the 
absence of westbound freight the empty car movement 
West must be maintained. The roads are holding con- 


siderable coal on wheels but have largely stopped taking 
more than the barest necessities on their contracts. 

Coal is being consumed, of course, probably in excess 
of 9,000,000 tons a week, or in amount greater than 
present production. 

Spot prices are significant only of the dullness of the 
market. Such contracts as are being made are above 
the spot market levels quoted by Coal Age. One com- 
pany after another is closing mines down to one day 
a week operation. Contracts are being filled and that 
is about all that is moving. The hopeful attitude with 
which shippers to the Lakes are preparing to open that 
outlet at the unprecedented date of March 15 is a strong 
indication of the desperation of the field conditions. 


INDEPENDENTS FIND PREMIUM PRICES SCARCE 


Anthracite production is holding up despite the warm 
weather, largely because of the actual shortage with 
which the winter was begun through last summer’s 
strikes. Domestic sizes are quickly absorbed, although 
independents are not easily obtaining such high pre- 
miums for their coal. Company prices remain. un- 
changed. The lack of demand for egg coal forced the 
independent price below last week’s figures. Coal men 
see in this a bettered condition among consumers, result- 
ing in more critical buying. Steam sizes are moved 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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with increasing difficulty. Many producers are forced 
to stock heavily and salesmen are again actually seeking 
steam business at somewhat reduced prices. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production continued to decline during the week ended 
Jan. 29. The Geological Survey reports a total output 
of 8,525,000 net tons, a decrease of 673,000 tons, or 7.3 
per cent when compared with the preceding week. Average 
production per working day has been steadily falling since 
the middle of December and now parallels that of early 
1919. The present situation, that of warm weather and 
industrial inactivity, bears a striking resemblance to the 
period following the Armistice. Loadings during the early 
part of the next period (Jan. 3 to Feb. 5) declined still 
further, indicating a drop of perhaps 6 per cent. 

The output in the Northern and Middle Appalachians has 
been steadily decreasing since the beginning of the year. 
Present production is but 80 per cent of the 1920 average 
and is being lowered still further. 


“CoaL AGE” INDEX INDICATES BETTER MARKET TONE 


Coal Age index of spot prices declined to 102 during 
the past week, a drop of only one point, indicating a dis- 
tinctly better tone to the market. Prices now average but 
2 per cent above the average government price established 
during the war, despite the advanced production costs 
since those prices were established. The course of this 
index, based on spot quotations for all important coals, 
is shown in the accompanying diagram. 





Relative spot prices 400 
of bituminous coal in 
United States 1920- 
1921. Weekly spot 
prices on bituminous 
coal have been re- 
duced tocompare with 
the average govern- 

ment price taken as | 
100. The result is 

shown in this curve J 
as an index number / 
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Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 





1921 _ 1920 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Date a 
OO See 9,936,000 441,939,000 11,507,000 376,411,000 
Daily average...... 1,656,000 1,819,000 1,918,000 »550,000 
“Si. ares ,198,000 451,137,000 10,464,000 386,875,000 
Daily average...... 1,533,000 1,812,000 . 1,744,000 1,554,000 
SE ae 8,525,000 459,662,000 10,594,000 397,469,000 
Daily average...... 1,421,000 1,803,000 1,766,000 1,559,000 


(a) Less two days’ production during first week in April to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b). Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. 














ANTHRACITE 
1921 1920 —_—— 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Datea 
> | 1,895,000 71,814,000 1,847,000 73,913,000 
SS + Se a ee 1,819,000 73,633,000 1,757,000 75,670,000 
Jan. 29 . 1,998,000 75,631,000 1,839,000 77,509,000 
(a) Less two days’ production during first week of April, to equalize 
number of working days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from 
last report. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
_ Week Ended. —— 
Jan.29a Jan.22b Jan. 31 1921 1920c 
1921 1921 1920 to Date to Date 
249,000 258,000 474,000 1,043,000 1,784,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Less two days 
roduction during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered 
or the two years. 




















Spot prices changed but little during the week. It is 
evident that we are fast returning to a normal state wherein 
a very small difference in quotations makes a sale, due to 
extreme competition of good coals. Producers of poorer 
grades have been forced to cease or are selling at a loss, 
as buyers are now able to “pick and choose,’ and are pay- 
ing particular attention to quality before closing a sale. 












An influence in steadying the downward trend of prices 
200 is the curtailment program adopted by producers. The far- 
seeing operator is now refusing to mine unsold coal and is 
not taking orders unless the price is at least equal to 
180 yA production cost. 
\ Awakened interest is noted on the part of contract 
~\ buyers, as production lags behind consumption. While, as 
tbo ~ a rule, reserves are sufficient to last large industries for 
some time, owing to curtailed operation, consumers are 
feeling out the coal man on his ideas of contract prices for 
the new year. A wide difference exists between buyers’ 
en Apr. July Oct Dec. Jan. Mar and sellers’ ideas, and the producer is generally refusing 
1920 1921 to negotiate any agreement based on current market fig- 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Gov't Jan.6, Feb. 1, Feb. 8, Gov’t Jan.6, Feb.1, Feb. 8, 
Coal Market Quoted Price 1921 1921 1921+ Coal Market Quoted Price 1921 1921 19217 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Pita. ve, $ ane ss Cerenes.. a SER =-¢ eo a es 
Pocahontas mine run... Columbus....... $2.35 $4.80 $3.75 $4.00 00 ’ . Lladelphia..... . . . . 
Pocahontas lump....... Columbus....... 2.60 5.25 6.25 6.00 Pool 34 (54. 64)........ New Yoru. .... A ae hy + ee fe 2.15 
Pocahontas mine run... icago. 2.35 4.70 235 2.75 Pool 34 (54. 64)........ Baltimore....... 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.15 
Pocahontas lump....... Chicago........ 2.60 5.50 4.25 3.90 Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run... Boston*........ eee 6.50 : F : 
DMEEY tech cossessey New York...... 2:35 4.75 3.75 3.50 Franklin, Ill, mine run. Chicago........ 2.35 3.00 2.75 2.25@3.25 
eee es ..... Philadelphia... . 2 35 wa 3.60 3.50 Franklin, Ill., lump..... Chicago........ 2.55 4.25 3.80 3.50@4.15 
> aeegeree ie Re 7 Lee See 3.95 Central Ill., mine run... Chicago........ 2.35 2.50 2.15 1.80@2.50 
Clearfields mine run.... Boston......... 2.95 3.25 2.75 2.25@3.25 Central Ill., lump....... Chicago........ 2.55 3.75 3.15 2.50@3.75 
Somersets mine run..... Reta 2.95 4.35 3.55 2.75@4.00 Ind. 4th Vein, mmerun. Chicago........ 2.35 2.75 2.15 1.85@2.50 
Poole 10, 11........-.. New York... ... 2.95 3.35 2.75 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein, lump.... Chicago........ 2.55 4.25 3.35 2.50@4.15 
Oe oe element ieee Baltimore....... 2.95 3.45 2.80 2 50 Ind. 5th Vein, mine run. Chicago........ 2.35 2.50 2.15 1.80@2.50 
7 8 eae aaa Philadelphia..... 2.95 3.60 2.80 2.45 Ind. 5th Vein. lump.... Chicago........ 2.55 3.85 3.10 2.40@3.15 
Oe" al aa spielen agit New York...... 2.95 Re 2.10 Standard mine run..... St. Louis........ a3 2.20 2.00 2.0 
EN thigcn ose vad Philadelphia..... 2.95 2.40 2.15 igs, nanan <-> Dee Sa hoo fo ta fas s502 - 
imore....... ’ : : est Ky., minerun.... Louisville....... : : : . 
pom 8.........-...-. Beteieeete oe eee ee had West Ky., lump........ Louisville....... 2.60 4.50 3.95 3.25@4.00 
High-Volatile, Eastern Sead 
i i coos wae sc “2. 2.60 é ; P : — 
Phbuneh mine ren... Pisebermh---- “235 242 250 , 02:50, nieceam minora... Bhmigham..... 245 3.25 3.00 £.9193.0 
Kanawha minerun..... Columbus....... 2:70 2.75 2.35 2. My gen ean Birmingham..... 2.75 3.75 3.50 -30 
Kanawha lump......... Columbus....... 2.95 4.65 4.80 4.40 S. E. Ky. minerun..... Louisville....... 3.00 3.00 2.70 2.70 
Hocking mine run...... Columbus....... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2. 36, 8. E. Ky. lump........ Louisville... 3.25 5.25 5.00 4.25@5.00 
Hoeking lump.......... Columbus....... Z79 4.50 3.95 3.85 * Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run... Cleveland....... 2.35 .2.75 2.8 2.2382.75 + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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ures. At the same time some wholesalers have accepted 
contracts at low figures, evidently with the intention of 
buying up distress coal to fill. 

The industrial situation has improved slightly. Textiles 
are resuming operations, as are some steel interests. An 
early start of the Lake season is scheduled; in fact, ship- 
ments to lower ports have already been started to boats 
tied up for the winter. It may be some time before the 
effect of this will be felt in a revived spot demand, but 
the coal man is seeing a rift in the clouds of depression 
and is decidedly optimistic of what the next few months 
hold in store for the industry. 


TIDEWATER 


Conditions at the piers have improved. Accumulations 
at Tide have been cleared up partly at least, and the rigid 
curtailment of production in the Pocahontas and high- 
volatile fields is having the same effect as the Inland mar- 
kets—fewer sales at ruinous figures are being closed. Little 
new overseas business is being done and while reports are 
that there will be a good market abroad for American 
coals later on they also indicate that France, Italy and 
Spain are well stocked and it will take some time for this 
to be worked off. Dull markets and low prices have driven 
from this field many export concerns which engaged in 
business during the period of eet activity. 
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ANTHRACITE 


A sharp increase in anthracite production marked the 
week ended Jan. 29. According to the Geological Survey 


- the output is estimated at 1,998,000 net tons, or an in- 


crease over the preceding week of 179,000 tons. There is 
now plenty of hard coal to meet all immediate demands 
and the market for the rest of the season will depend 
entirely on weather conditions. Independent producers 
are not having the former heavy call. With the better 
movement of company coal, dealers are loath to pay the 
premiums asked by independents, and some of the smaller 
operators are quoting as dow as $9.25; the usual range last 
week, however, was $10@$10.50. Steam sizes are slow. 
Buckwheat was quoted $3@$3.75; rice, $2.20@$3, and bar- 
ley, $1@$1.50, f.o.b. mines, New York market quotations. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production declined to 249,000 net tons 
during the week ended Jan. 29, as compared with 258,000 
the week preceding. The spot Connellsville market is 
$4.50@$5 for furnace and $6@$6.50 for foundry. 

The majority of merchant coke producers have closed 
and are simply waiting for favorable developments. Some 
improvement has been noticed in the last few days and a 
few operators have obtained sufficient orders to enable 100 
per cent operation throughout February. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 














amazing to see the extent to which de- 
mand is maintained all over the East- 
ern half of the country. New England 
has had almost nothing that resembles 
winter weather, but. retail trade, while 
light, is continuous and readily absorbs 
current shipments, 








New England 





BOSTON 


Pause in Downward Price Trend—Less 
“Distress” Coal— Contract Quotations 
Being Revised — Hampton Roads Mar- 
ket in Better Shape. 
Bituminous—There is a distinct pause 


in the downward trend of prices. A _ 


succession of sad experience by opera- 
tors who felt that coal could be forced 
on the market “at a price” has now 
supplied the needed corrective in most 
cases. An increasing number of pro- 
ducers are keeping coal in the ground 
except where they have valid business 
on which the coal can legitimately go 
forward. So-called “distress coal” of 
Navy acceptable grade has been sold 
within a few days at prices well down 


to $3 per gross ton at the mines, but. 


it now seems unlikely that such figures 
will be duplicated during February. 
Certainly there is much less distress 
coal than was offering a week ago. The 
railroads benefited to an extent by 
corralling cars that were waiting con- 
signment, but most of the Eastern car- 
riers had accumulated such heavy re- 
. serves before thé market weakened that 
they have been in no position to pile up 
fuel. Sales agents are becoming con- 
vinced that it does no good to pester 
consumers with low prices when the 
latter are in no position to take on coal. 
In all the bituminous districts there 
are large operations now being worked 
only on part time, varying from one to 
three days per week. In this way only 
can the volume of coal pressing for 


disposition be reduced and it is a good 
sign when producers are able to see the 
handwriting on the wall. It would be 
no proper part of a policy of recon- 
struction so to depress prices that labor 
must take an old-time $2@$3 a day 
wage. It is far better to trim supply 
to the current demand and make possi- 
ble réasonable pay for mine-workers 
and others who depend upon the in- 
dustry for their livelihood. 

At Hampton Roads the market al- 
ready shows a somewhat steadier situa- 
tion. The visible surplus is gradually 
being moved. High-volatiles are much 
less in evidence. Prices therefore are 
less soft than a week ago and “rumors” 
are more difficult to verify. The range 
today on Pocahontas and New River, 
Pools 1 and 2, is reported $6.25@$6.75 
per gross ton f.o.b. vessel at Norfolk 
or Newport News. On cars Boston for 
inland delivery the same grades have 
been quoted at $8.50. 

Correction should be made of a 
rumored price mentioned in our report 
last week. The $5.40 sale of Pocahontas 
or New River was in error so far as 
we intimated the coal to be mine run. 
It was in fact Pool 3, Pocahontas or 
New River slack. 

Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 


Cambrias and 
Clearfields Somersets 
_ mines, per net 
i Cech bis Shove bEchwie $2.25@$3.25 $2.75@$4.00 
F.o. “4 Philadelphia, 
per gross ton....... 5.20@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.15 
F.o.b. New hear ‘om 
gross ton.. ... 5.75@ 6.85 6.35@ 6.80 
Anthracite — Receipts of domestic 


sizes continue to drag both all-rail and 
by water. Output is better, but it is 


Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Receipts Improving — Inde- 
pendent Quotations Easier — Steam 
Coals Are a Drug — Bituminous De- 
mand Slow—Contract Market Inactive. 


Anthracite—Conditions are slowly 
improving. Company domestic sizes 
are coming forward in larger volume 
which means that the demand for in- 
dependent coals will slow down. From 
now on demand will depend entirely on 
weather conditions. 

Independent producers are not having 
the heavy call that prevailed a couple 
of weeks back. With consumers eas- 
ier and the movement of company coals 
larger, dealers are ignoring the inde- 
pendent product, which with the ex- 
ception of the largest producers, is be- 
ing quoted higher than the 75c. differ- 
ential above the company schedule. 

Some of the smaller operators are 
having difficulty in finding a market 
and are quoting as low as $9.25, but 
from $10@$10.50 seems to be the ordi- 
nary quotation. 

Movement of steam sizes is slow and 
they are accumulating rapidly. Be- 
cause of the easiness of quotations for 
independent steam coals the companies 
are finding it necessary to stock some 
supplies. There is a report current 
here that some of the companies are 
considering the advisibility of chang- 
ing the sizing of steam coals. Because 
of the cheapness of bituminous, sales 
agents are finding it difficult to move 
these coals in sufficient quantities to 
keep stocks down. 
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Buckwheat was quoted $3@$3.75 at 
the mines; rice, $2.20@$3 and barley 
$1@$1.50. Some stray lots of barley 
have been sold less than $1. In this 
harbor loaded boats of buckwheat were 
quoted $6@$6.25; rice $4@$4.50 and 
barley $3@$4. 

Bituminous—Due to less coal coming 
to this market conditions show some 
slight improvement. Accumulations at 
the piers have been partially cleared up. 

The trade believes the bottom has 
been reached. Inquiries are increasing 
and while actual sales may be slow the 
feeling is that orders will soon begin 
to come in. In the meantime most pro- 
ducers are not forcing their coals upon 
the market, because of the chance that 
it would bring less than the cost of 
mining. 

With quotations for the various 
grades at their present level there is 
not much incentive for making contracts 
and because of this the closing of con- 
tracts for the new coal year has not 
been as active as it should be. 

Suspension of factories and the cur- 
tailment of railroad activities is clos- 
ing a big outlet and although there are 
many mines idle sufficient coal is being 
mined to meet all requirements. There 
is little demand for the poorer grades 
with quotations for the better coals 
at their present level. Mine quotations 
are about on the same basis as last 
week. 

In this harbor quotations range about 
as follows: Pool 9, $6.15@$6.50; Pool 
10, $5.75@$6; Pool 11, $5.25@$5.50 and 
Pool 71, $6.35@$6.75. 


PHILADELPHIA 


More Favorable Weather Increases An- 
thracite Buying—Deliveries Improve— 
Steam Sizes Dull and Prices Cut—Bi- 
tuminous Quiet—Some Signs of Indus- 
trial Improvement. 

Anthracite—Demand has been con- 
siderably strengthened by weather a 
trifle more wintry. Every dealer was 
kept busy last week if he had sufficient 
coal. There has been considerable im- 
provement in the tonnage received. 

February started without any of the 
big companies increasing circular prices 
and it now looks as if the trade would 
run right up to spring on current cir- 
cular. Independents with top figures 
are finding it harder every day to main- 
tain their prices and we have heard 
rumors of slight curtailments. Very 
ittle of the family size coal has been 
oought at the top price of $10.50. With 
the demand for egg decreasing this is 
the size that some shippers are quietly 
shading. Pea is even more difficult to 
market. 

For the past few years at this sea- 
son of the year the retailers revive the 
old story about a change in sizes and 
express the wish for two sizes only. 
This would relieve them of the constant 
criticism of their customers about the 
excess of small stuff in chestnut, and 
their objection to take pea on the same 
account. : 

Steam sizes have in no manner im- 
proved and even buckwheat is caus- 
ing many anxious moments. The larger 
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companies occasionally have their sales- 
men on the street in their endeavor to 
get new trade and also to urge regular 
users to take in more for storage. 
Rumors are abroad that the companies 
are cutting the price of their steam 
coals in order to avoid storing, the 
claim being that buckwheat can be had 
at $3.25 at mines, rice $2.25 and barley 
$1.25. 

Bituminous—The trade is quiet, and 
some big producers do not expect to 
see any decided change for six weeks 
to come. However, there is a slight in- 
crease in working time of the various 
industries. The textile trade is making 
better time and there are reports of 
some business stirring in the iron trade. 
Despite this, buyers are slow to add to 
their stocks, which are still heavy. 
There is hardly a plant of any import- 
ance that does not have enough fuel to 
run until April 1 and even beyond. 

Prices for spot coal are inclined to 
run a wide range. As to Pool 18 we 
have heard of no quotations whatever 
and the consumer generally does not 
want this grade any longer. We know 
of at least one good house who declines 
to handle even Pool 11, feeling that the 
interests of the trade are best served 
at this time by pushing only the better 
coals. Quotations appear in the Weekly 
Review, pp. 291-2. 

The consumer still inquires for con- 
tract prices, but the market is almost 
devoid of quotations for such business. 
The consumer insists on comparing 
them with current spot prices. As the 
producer grows more firm in objection 
to this- there is expected to be some- 
thing of an increase in buying on the 
spot market. 

Coke—Some of the iron plants are 
making better time, although buying is 
extremely moderate. Quotations still 
range $6@$6:50 on foundry and $4.25@ 
$5 on furnace. 


BALTIMORE 


Prices Shade Down Despite Belief That 
Bottom Had Been Reached — Exports 
Are Still Falling Off—Plenty of Hard 
Coal. 

Bituminous—Price of both steam and 
gas has shaded a bit lower; notwith- 
standing the belief that the bottom had 
already been reached. The decline was 
not so much in the bulk sales that set 
the average market, as in some of the 
individual break-aways in which there 
were sales at from 25 to 50c. below 
the general standard. Thus, while best 
steam coals were selling generally $2.75 
@$3 there were a few sales noted down 
to $2.50. Poorer coals were offering 
as low as $2. Best gas coals were 
bringing around $2.75. Mine run gas 





went begging in many cases $2@$2.15.. 


Some of this class coal caught in a 
jam with no demand was said to have 
been offered free to the B. & O. and 
to have been declined because the road 
had no place to put it. 

Still more mines closed in the past 
week, among these being some of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. chain which were 
over-supplying that company and then 
found it impossible to advantageously 
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market the surplus on the outside. The 
export situation is less satisfactory, 
The entire export cargo movement for 
January was 154,676 tons with 19,567 
tons additional taken as bunker. While 
reports from the other side are that 
there will be a good field for American 
coal later, they also indicate that at 
present France, Italy and Spain are 
well stocked. 


Anthracite—There is now plenty of 
hard coal to supply inimediate demands, 
especially as there is a new spell of 
“spring weather” to further cut down 
consumption. Stocks in yards are 
growing. This growth has been made 
in the face of the fact that the receipts 
here in January of 1,125 cars were 
nearly 600 cars less than those to 
arrive in December and over 200 less 
than the November receipts. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Market Dullest Ever—Coal 
on Track at Yard Centers — Larger 
Supply of Anthracite — Coke Does Not 
Move. 

Bituminous—Less is doing in the 
trade than at any time in late years, 
Consumers do not see any industrial im- 
provement and do not care to buy till 
some stir is in sight. Prices are at the 
bottom and as soon as there is failure 
to obtain them the mines shut down. 
Some quite wide districts in the Alle- 
gheny Valley are all idle and it is esti- 
mated that no district is working more 
than half time. 

The consumer is buying just what 
coal he pleases and about at his own 
price. A few small contracts are re- 
ported, now and then one being made 
at $4, but most of them will not pay as 
much. 

Bituminous quotations are about 
what they were, $3.25@$3.50 for Youg- 
hiogheny gas, $3@$3.25 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 lump, $2.75@$3 for mine run 
and $2.25@$2.50 for slack, adding $2.51 
freight from Pittsburgh and No. 8 dis- 
tricts and $2.36 from Allegheny Valley. 


Anthracite—The situation slowly im- 
proves. January coal consumption was 
light. Most of the demand now is from 
families who seldom buy more than a 
load at a time, so that they are con- 
tinually on the market. Mine output 
is ahead of last year and will probably 
be good for the rest of the cold weather. 
The Canadian demand is not as heavy as 
it was and it will take only a few fore- 
runners of spring to weaken the gen- 
eral demand. 

Small sizes of anthracite are very 
cheap. Bituminous jobbers report that 
they can get screenings for 25c. a ton 
and all steam sizes in proportion. The 
independent premium ‘holds out well, . 
operators still asking $10.25 for fur- 
nace and $10.50 for stove at the mine, 
as against about $8.50 circular. As a 
rule the trade here refuses to pay this 
and if the present improvement in the 
supply goes on there will soon be no 
premiums possible. 

Lake trestles are receiving their usual 
repairs and will soon be ready for next 
season’s trade, but it will be close to 
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the opening of navigation before any 
coal will be ready to load. Meantime 
the Northwest supply is not large and 
may all be gone before May. 


Coke—Demand does not improve and 
put for the fact that many ovens are 
still shut down the local trade would 
get next to no business. Jobbers usually 
report that they are able to get quota- 
tions a little under the regularly quoted 
prices, but even this does not bring 
much trade. Connellsville 72-hour foun- 
dry is $7, furnace is $5.50, off-grades 
and stock are $4.75 and domestic sizes 
$6.50. 
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Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 


Eastern Soft Coal Prices Shade—Mar- 
ket Dull and Listless, but Early Im- 
provement Seen. 

February brought the expected cut 
in Eastern soft coal prices. Pittsburgh, 
Hocking, Youghiogheny and West Vir- 
ginia coals are down $1 and Pocahontas 
$2.75. Pittsburgh screened now sells 
at $9.75, pile run $9.25 and screenings 
$8. West Virginia screened is $10, pile 
run $9.50 and screenings $8. Poca- 
hontas screened is $13.50, mine run 
$9.75 and screenings $8.25. 

Anthracite remains unchanged. Chest- 
nut and stove sizes are not to be had. 
Illinois and Indiana coal is offered 
freely at prices ranging $8@$11. The 
market continues dull and listless in 
the absence of wintry weather. The 
outward movement is about as slow as 
the local demand. There is a slight im- 
provement in the industrial situation, 
but it will be a long time before plants 
will be operating at 100 per cent. 

The car situation is good and 
nobody in the interior will want for 
fuel during the remainder of the winter 
unless there should be a_ prolonged 
snow blockade during February or 
March. The United Coal & Dock Co. 
secured the contract for the delivery 
of approximately 30,000 tons to munic- 
ipal institutions at Milwaukee. Prices 
range $6.98@$9.98, based on heat unit 
content. The city has been paying as 
high as $12 in the open market since 
July 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Continued Inactive Market — Prices 
Dropping Steadily—Interest in Rail 
Wage Controversy. 


In its present state the market 
greatly resembles the function of “sit- 
ting up with the corpse.” There is not 
a sign of life in business, and what 
orders are placed at this time are under 
protest, either mental or expressed. 
People will not buy any commodity 
under present conditions until they 
have to, and then only if they can get 
it at a cut: price. Where conditions, 
such as exist in the coal business, pre- 
vent them from getting the reductions 
they expect, they do the best they can 
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on such business as they must place. 

Local markets are dropping steadily, 
not always directly but easing off from 
one time to another. The buyer is 
supreme. He can choose and pick, can 
get service from anyone, and may select 
the grade which pleases him and then 
drive a bargain to his heart’s content. 
It has been many a long day since the 
buyer has had anything to say except 
to petition humbly to be allowed to book 
an order in blank and to express the 
hope that it would be reached for de- 
livery before the German war debt was 
extinguished. From being one of the 
mute inglorious proletariat he has be- 
come the patrician to whom all honor 
is paid. 

But the new coal season gives prom- 
ise of a real market, when buyer and 
seller will get together with an old- 
fashioned dickering party, instead of a 
sort of civil service explanation in which 
the party of the second part gives his 
history, his hopes and his promises of 
performances, and then waits indefi- 
nitely to hear from it all. 

If jobbers hold to their threats made 
when they were held so close last sea- 
son, they will endeavor to tie in strin- 
gent promises with the mining com- 
panies in their contracts this time. 
Last spring the producers had full 
swing and they certainly swung well and 
far. Will they be “poor sports” if the 
other fellows operate the merry-go- 
round when they get hold of the engi- 
neer’s throttle? There is no doubt the 
example set last season will result m 
some demands never before made. 

There is constant agitation in certain 
circles for a reduction in freight costs 
on the ground that they were made too 
high. Coal is often named as an ex- 
ample of the unwisdom of the extreme 
freights. If there shall be any out- 
come in the move to reduce rail wages, 
it will doubtless be followed by a de- 
mand for a_ re-adjustment of coal 
freights. 











Inland West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Production Greatly Curtailed — Prices 
Fairly Steady—Screenings Accumulate 
—Buyers Show Interest in Contracts. 


During the past ten days there has 
not been much change in the market. 
In larger numbers than before, mines 
are closing down in Illinois and Indiana 
and will undoubtedly stay closed until 
conditions are very much better. Even 
now, production in the Middle West has 
fallen considerably below consumption. 

The weather continues to be unsea- 
sonably mild and big producers in 
southern Illinois are meeting with a 
little more difficulty in moving domestic 
sizes. Early in December a number of 
Illinois and Indiana operators came to 
the conclusion that it would be wiser to 
store their coal near the mines rather 
than send it to a market already badly 
demoralized. As a result there are 
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huge storage piles of screenings in the 
various mining centers. However, a 
number of mines have reached the limit 
of their storage capacity. and are now 
faced with the alternative of either clos- 
ing or sending the coal to market to be 
sold at a loss. The wise ones are clos- 
ing their mines. 

The buying public is slowly but 
surely beginning to show signs of an 
awakening. Salesmen report that gen- 
eral conditions show improvement. 
Whether this little improvement is 
merely a small flurry or the first step 
toward a general betterment of con- 
ditions remains to be seen. The fact 
is, however, that those who buy coal in 
large quantities are circularizing the 
trade in an endeavor to get contract 
quotations on their coal requirements. 
Few operators have been found who will 
quote a contract price on today’s 
market. The wholesalers however, are 
glad to quote prices and’in doing so, 
trust to their ability to get some opera- 
tor in financial straits to supply the 
tonnage required. It may be. added 
that there is a decided movement on 
foot among the more powerful opera- 
tors in Illinois and Indiana to eliminate 
the jobber. 

Eastern operators are still continuing 
in an unsuccessful attempt to force 
their Goal on the Middle West trade. 
Coal has been moving forward on con- 
signment and as the public is not par- 
ticularly anxious to buy Eastern coal on 
account of the high freight rate and 
because of the fact that they already 
have large tonnages on hand, whole 
train loads of coal are drawing demur- 
rage and low prices are being quoted. 
Pocahontas and New River, as well as 
high-grade splint coals, may be pur- 
chased for less than the better grade 
Illinois lump and egg coals; a situation 
that is far from normal. Current quo- 
tations are shown in the Weekly Re- 
view, pp. 291-2. 


CHICAGO 


Industrial Situation Still Unimproved 
—Steam Trade Lags—Domestic Buying 
Slightly Better. 

On account of the continued mild 
weather but few orders were placed 
during the past week. Retailers are 
having great difficulty in taking care 
of the coal that is shipped to them on 
contract and in a number of cases have 
had to request shippers to discontinue. 
There is, however, some activity on the 
part of the owners of apartment houses 
toward buying a little coal to tide them 
over. On account of the coal shortage 
during the summer, and the consequent 
high prices, all of the apartment houses 
started the winter with only from one- 
half to three-quarters of their normal 
coal supply on hand. 

One retail firm has been advertising 
in the daily press quite freely and 
quoting prices so low that it has caused 
those closely in touch with the trade to 
wonder where it is getting its coal and 
whether or not the retailer in question 
is delivering on his orders. 

The market for steam continues to 
lag. Industrial plants are either closed 
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or work only one or two days a week 
and the big companies maintaining pur- 
chasing offices in Chicago are not buy- 
ing to any great extent. 

The market on Eastern coals is prac- 
tically dead. Those retailers whose cus- 
tom it is to handle Pocahontas, long 
since have had their bins filled by con- 
tract shipments, and others have had 
ample opportunity to purchase all they 
want at a figure attractive to them. 
Demand for anthracite is slowing up 
materially and it is expected that there 
will be a general reduction in price. 





CLEVELAND 


No Improvement Expected Before 
March 1—Steam Users Buying Spar- 
ingly—Retail Prices Slump. 

Bituminous.—No rift in the cloud of 
inactivity enfolding the coal market is 
expected to appear before March 1. 
Demand is actually less than during the 
last few weeks. The logical result of 
this has been to produce a situation 
which hardly justifies operators to work 
their mines. Even railroads are catch- 
ing the retrenchment epidemic and are 
buying with excessive caution. 

In the eastern Ohio and Hocking 
valley fields a number of mines are 
closed with no indication of resumption 
this month. Many consumers are hold- 
ing off from making contracts at pres- 
ent levels. They believe that a falling 
market exists and that better contract 
prices may be obtained later on. Cur- 
rent mine quotations will be found in 
the Weekly Review, pp. 291-2. 

As a result of the almost uninter- 
rupted mild weather retail demand is 
light. Dealers ‘are getting all the coal 
they can handle and prices are begin- 
ning to slump. Although general busi- 
ness sentiment in this district is better, 
there has been little in the way of 
tangible encouraging developments. 

Anthracite and Pocahontas.—Domes- 
tic demand for anthracite remains fair 
with the supply rather low. Prices are 
unchanged. Pocahontas lump is some- 
what scarce with prices steady. Mine 
run, however, has dropped 50c. 

Lake activities at the lower ports are 
expected to start about March 15. The 
first quotation of $3.50 covering the 
early contract for 100,000 tons sold for 
Lakes shipment still stands. 

Retail prices of coal delivered at 
Cleveland are: 

Anthracite — Egg, chestnut and_ stove, 
rT aneten.-thannieh lump, $11.90; mine 
run, $10.50. 

Domestic Bituminous — West Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $8.15; Cannel 
lump, $12.15. 

Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, $6.60; 


No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $9; No. 8#-in. 
lump, $7.50. 





DETROIT 


No Active Demand—Shipments Are 
Cut Down, but Supply Is Larger Than 
Is Readily Absorbed. 
Bituminous—Price reductions fail to 
attract buyers of either steam or domes- 
tic sizes. The volume of shipments 
has been greatly reduced but receipts 
are apparently somewhat more liberal 
than present needs of the market. 
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Though several large industrial estab- 
lishments have resumed operation on 
a small scale, there is not yet any 
appreciable increase in demand for 
steam, as their fuel consumption is 
reduced to a minimum. Some time 
probably will elapse before the stocks 
many of them have on hand will be 
marked down. 

There is little inquiry for domestic. 
With moderate temperatures and much 
unemployment, there is a tendency to 
curtail consumption. Finding yard 
stocks moving slowly, retailers are tak- 
ing little interest in adding to them. 

West Virginia lump is offered at the 
mines at $4.50, mine run $2.25@$2.50 
and nut and slack around $1.75. Ohio 
lump ranges $4@$4.25, mine run $2@ 
$2.25 and nut and slack at about $1.50 
@$1.75. Pocahontas mine run _ is 
$4.50, with little available. 

Anthracite—Owing to the curtailed 
consumption, the market is easier with 
a tendency to sluggishness. 





ST, LOUIS 


Warm Weather Continues—No Market 
for Steam—Mines Everywhere Shut- 
ting Down with Coal Selling Below 
Cost. 

Continued warm weather has about 
brought the coal trade to a standstill. 
Failure to move screenings in the 
Standard district has caused side-tracks 
to be filled with loads and railroads re- 
fuse to furnish any more cars for lump 
until the screenings are moved, with 
the result that mines are idle for long 
periods and screenings are down to 70c. 
with no demand. 

The steam situation is bad not only 
in St. Louis, but throughout the 
Mississippi Valley. Industrial demand 
is almost nothing. Railroads are us- 
ing minimum tonnage and some are 
picking up their storage _ supplies. 
Domestic demand is less than in the 
spring and summer months. Dealers 
everywhere have idle equipment and 
yards full of coal. 

Standard mines working one and two 
days a week are considered fortunate, 
with railroad mines working as many 
as three and four days. Mt. Olive field 
conditions are somewhat similiar. The 
railroad tonnage is fairly good. Prices 
also broke here on the steam sizes, with 
domestic at $3@$3.50. 

In the Carterville field the association 

operators are maintaining § circular 
prices on domestic, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. Independents are _ selling 
some domestic as low as $3, mine 
run at about $2.50, and screenings 
below $2. 
In St. Louis proper no anthracite, 
smokeless or Arkansas coals are coming 
in. Coke is moving slowly and mostly 
to outside points. A peculiar movement 
in the market the last day or two was 
the fact that Livingston and Hillsboro 
domestic sizes went down to $3, while 
better grades of Standard 2-in. lump 
were moving up from $2.25 to $2.50@ 
$2.75. 

Mine prices are quoted in the Weekly 
Review. No change in retail prices. 
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COLUMBUS 


Slight Strength Appears in Steam 
Grades—Domestic Sizes Are Quiet— 
Contract Interest. 

A slightly firmer tone is shown in 
steam grades, brought about by better 
demand from plants which have re. 
sumed operations, coupled with the fact 
that suspension of many mines has re- 
duced the available supply. However, 
steam users, operating on a 25 to 35 
per cent basis will require considerable 
time to consume reserves. Steam prices 
generally are unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Quotations will be found 
on pp. 291-2. 

Owing to the mild weather retail 
sales are not up to records of previous 
years. It is the policy of consumers to 
buy only in small lots as they are now 
satisfied there will be plenty of fuel. 
Retail stocks are fairly good and dealers 
are loath to increase them uhder pre- 
sent conditions. Prices show a tendency 
to decline. Hocking lump retails $7.75 
@$8.25 while mine run sells around 
$5.50. West Virginia lump retails $8.75 
@$9.50 and mine run around $6.25. 
Pocahontas lump is still rather high, 
$10.50@$10.75. Kentucky lump sells 
around $9.50. 

Production is still curtailed by “no 
market,” according to reports from the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange for the 
week ended Jan. 22. With 373 mines 
reporting, the output was 82,645 tons 
out of a full time capacity of 586,964 
tons. Of the shortage, 315,100 tons 
was caused by “no market.” 

Little contracting has yet been re- 
ported. The question of price is be- 
ing discussed and no conclusion has 
been arrived at. Mine run from the 
Hocking Valley and other Ohio fields 
is expected to be contracted for around 


$2.75 @$3. 














West 





DENVER 
Retail Trade Somewhat Better—Prices 
Soften—Competition Keen. 

Colder weather has caused more ac- 
tivity in retail markets, but conditions 
generally are lagging, particularly in 
the lignite field. 

First grade lignite is $5.75 at the 
mine. Three different prices were 
found in retail markets here—$8.75, 
$9.25 and $9.90—in a canvass of fifteen 
different retailers. Second grade lig- 
nite is $4 at the mine. Ten retail prices 
were quoted for this grade, ranging 
$6.95@$8.40. Lignite steam is $2.40 at 
the mine. 

Routt County bituminous is $6.25 
@$6.50 at the mine, lump and nut 
$6; similar prices obtain in the 
Walsenburg field, with a tendency to 
bring the price to $6 in several in- 
stances. This brings bituminous lump 
to $12@$12.50 in retail markets. Bitu- 
minous steam is $3@$3.50 in Routt and 
Southern fields, bringing a retail price 
of $6.50@$6.75, and $8.05 for coking 
mixed steam coal. 
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Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Prices a Trifle Weaker—All Grades in 
Light Demand—Production Hard Hit 
—Some Contract Negotiations. 


Spring weather prevails throughout 
this territory and demand for domestic 
is almost down to the zero mark. Steam 
plants are running short time because 
of light buying of all commodities. 

Prices have shaded down a trifle dur- 
ing the past week. Present quotations 
are: Missouri lump $4.50@$5.50, mine 
run $3.50@$4.50, slack $2@$3.15; Kan- 
sas lump $5.50@$6, nut $5.50, mine 
run $4.50@$5, mill $4@$4.25, slack 
$3.75@$4; Arkansas lump $6@$6.75, 
mine run $4@$5. Some contracts have 
been closed at the above figures but the 
tonnage involved is small. Many con- 
sumers are withholding any future 
sales agreements, expecting further 
price reductions which do not seem 
probable under present operating con- 
ditions. Mines are running from 80 per 
cent in Missouri, down to 25 per cent in 
Arkansas. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand for All Grades Dull — Much 
Cheap Coal Sold—Mines Operate About 
Two Days a Week. 


Mild weather is resulting in demand 
for block coal slackening up. There 
has been a better call from the South 
for prepared sizes, while industrial de- 
mand from the North has been much 
better than from the South. However, 
the general demand is dull. 

Some jobbers and producers report 
that it is now largely a one car market. 
One of the most prominent operators, 
in discussing conditions said: “I’m 
afraid that we are in for several months 
of dull business. There is really noth- 
ing upon which to base a belief that 
there will be any marked increase in 
the spring. Buyers who loaded up last 
spring and summer on a high market 
are not likely to take chances this sea- 
son, unless prices are very low.” 

Domestic demand is largely for the 
cheapest coal on the market. Some 
operators in producing lump have been 
virtually giving their screenings away. 

One jobber has received quotations of 
$1.20 on eastern Kentucky screenings 
and $4.25 on lump, which would figure 
an average of about $3.25 for produc- 
tion. 

Prices have been weaker during the 
past ten days. Spot quotations will be 
found in the Weekly Review, pp. 291-2. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Trade Dull with No Signs of Immediate 
Improvement—Little Spot Coal Moving 
—Production Further Curtailed. 

No signs of betterment in the coal 
market have appeared, inquiry being 
confined to small lots here and there, 
which in the aggregate do not amount 
to any considerable tonnage. Contract 


movement is also on a basis of minimum 
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requirements, the railroads having re- 
stricted deliveries heavily and in some 
instances temporarily suspended ship- 
ments from the mines. Quotations as a 
whole are being maintained on a basis 
of the last named government figures 
plus the increase allowed following the 
wage adjustment, or practically the 
prices in effect April 1, 1920, and are 
shown in the Weekly Review, pp. 291-2. 
The domestic market js fair and the 
demand adequate to take care of all 
the coal domestic operations are turn- 
ing out. There is comparatively little 
of this class of coal coming from mines 
primarily serving the commercial trade, 
which are on short time schedules. 
The output is being trimmed to meet 
actual needs of the trade and to pre- 
vent further accumulation for which 
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Canada 





TORONTO 


Anthracite in Good Demand — Bitumi- 
nous Very Quiet and Prices Lower. 


There has been little change in trade 
conditions for some weeks. Domestic 
demand has been active though by no 
means as heavy as usual, owing to mild 
weather. Anthracite has come forward 
in a fair amount, keeping the yards 
well stocked. Many industrial plants 
remain closed and others working at 
greatly reduced capacity. 

The market is decidedly overstocked, 
some dealers shading quotations in 
order to unload. Quotations are as 
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PITTSBURGH 


Production Curtailed to Meet Low De- 
mands—Spot Prices More Steady. 


Coal production has continued to de- 
cline. Additional mines are closed en- 
tirely while others are operating at 
lower rates than formerly. Average 
operation for the whole district is about 
50 per cent of rated capacity. The 
highest average maintained for any 
length of time last year was about 80 
per cent and that was while Lake ship- 
ments were fairly heavy, so that pro- 
duction now is at about two-thirds of 
what may be considered a reasonably 
full operation. The prospect is that 
there will not be much further decrease, 
and of course operations will begin to 
improve at the opening of Lake navi- 
gation. As the iron ore movement 
early in the season is certain to be 
very light there is some question 
whether a full movement of coal will 
occur at the outset. 

Operators are making every effort to 
adjust production to the actual demand 
and avoid the necessity for sacrificing 
coal to avoid demurrage. In the past 
few weeks there has been a great deal 
of this demurrage coal, but of late 
these lots have been fairly well cleaned 
up. 
The spot market has firmed up some- 
what and sales under $2.50 are more 
exceptional than formerly, while there 
is a possibility of the market strength- 





ening up to the level at which operators 
would sell for regular production over 
short periods, say $2.75@$3 for steam 
mine run. Current quotations are 
shown in the Weekly Review, pp. 291-2. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Coke Easier — Merchant Produc- 
tion Very Light — Producers Await 
Favorable Developments. 


The majority of merchant coke pro- 
ducers have closed all ovens and are 
simply waiting for favorable develop- 
ments to occur. One or two operators, 
having contracts at 5 to 1 against 
basic pig ivon and finding that furnaces 
are unable to run are in mood to co- 
operate with their customers along the 
line of telescoping profits and developing 
prices for coke and pig iron that would 
create a demand. While on a regular 
ratio contract a furnaceman would be 
getting cheaper and cheaper coke.as the 
pig iron market went down, some con- 
tracts have a minimum, based on $28.75 
pig iron, and it may be necessary to sell 
pig iron cheaper than that, in order to 
produce a movement. How far opera- 
tors could go is a question, but it is 
possible they may be able to figure out 
a cost somewhat under $5. 

Spot furnace coke is available at 
various prices. Coke slightly weathered 
but of good quality can be picked up 
at $4.50 while production coke can be 
had at $5. There is hardly any furnace 
buying. Spot foundry coke is easier. 
One maker of a very good brand is 
down to $6.50 on spot or contract. We 
quote the spot market $4.50@$5 for 
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furnace and $6@$6.50 for foundry. 
Contract prices are practically nominal 
at $6 for furnace and $6.50 for foundry. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Jan. 29 at 27,230 tons by the 
merchant ovens, a decrease of 850 tons, 
and 139,400 tons by the furnace ovens, 
a decrease of 2,580 tons, making a total 
of 166,630 tons, a decrease of 3,430 tons. 





EASTERN OHIO 


“No Market” Losses Heavy — Lakes 
Tonnage Starting — Prices Fairly 
Stable. 


Reports covering 170 mines for the 
week ended Jan. 29 indicate an approxi- 
mate production of 295,000 tons against 
potential capacity of 650,000 tons, or 
about 45 per cent. The volume of coal 
mined just about held its own with that 
of the preceding week, and resulted in 
a potential loss of some 355,000 tons 
due principally to “no market” condi- 
tions. Railroads continue to take 
around 50 per cent of the output at 
the present rate of production and there 
has been little if any let-up for their 
account. 

Mines on-the N. Y. C. are working 
but four days per week. The majority 
of all mines are operating irregularly 
and others are closed down indefinitely. 
Were it not for the slight stimulus in 
production resulting from shipments to 
Lake at this time, no doubt a new 
minimum figure would have been estab- 
lished. 

It is understood that the number of 
coal salesmen in the field has been 
considerably increased and they are 
actively soliciting the trade in an 
endeavor to keep mines going. Users 
would do well to as far as possible 
make purchases while demand is dull 
and thereby replenish stocks at the 
very low prices now prevailing. Gen- 
eral optimism prevails that there will 
be a decided change in the situation 
within sixty days. 

Spot coal prices remain about the 
same, the range being: Slack, $2@ 
$2.50; mine run, $2.50@$3; #-in. lump, 
$2.75@$3.25; 14-in. lump, $3.25@$3.75; 
domestic lump, $3.50@$4.25, 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Production Declines with Fewer Con- 
tract Orders—Spot Demand Very Slug- 
gish—Distress Coal at Low Figures 


FAIRMONT 


For a time during the final week in 
January production was at an even 
lower rate than during the preceding 
week, but increased loadings toward the 
end of the period made it possible to 
produce about 5,000 cars of coal and 
coke combined. Because of the ex- 
tremely weak market shipments were 
confined almost exclusively to contract 
orders. All markets appeared to be 
-well stocked with coal. 

It has been some time since any 


definite spot quotations have been made 


in northern West Virginia. Some dis- 
tress coal is going as low as $2, but 
producers are apparently waiting until 
the demand regains its strength before 
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making an effort to sell coal. However, 
unconsigned loads at various points 
were somewhat more numerous than 
for some time. Most of the coal output 
went to Eastern markets, although 
Tidewater movement was on the decline. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Neither shading of prices nor any 
other inducements were sufficient to 
attract new business in the Northern 
Panhandle. However, as in other fields 
operators were content to bide their 
time with their mines idle and to await 
the return of normal conditions rather 
than sell coal at distress figures. The 
output remained below 50 per cent of 
capacity, and contract orders were not 
sufficiently large to insure any regu- 
larity of operations. Railroad fuel 
orders were reduced and the continued 
idleness of steel mills and factories 
throughout the Wheeling district tended 
to keep production at a minimum. 





UNIONTOWN 


Industrial Resumption Causes Feeling 
of Optimism — Spot Quotations Un- 
changed. 


Outwardly there is no apparent change 
in either the industrial situation or the 
curtailment policy of coal operators. But 
beneath the surface there is a more 
distinct feeling of optimism than at any 
time since the depression commenced. 
That feeling is more pronounced in the 
coke trade than among coal operators. 

The optimistic attitude is the result 
of various industrial plants resuming 
operation on a small scale, most of them 
at reduced wages. While that resump- 
tion has not yet influenced the fuel 
markets there can be no doubt that the 
need of coal will soon be felt, taking 
into consideration even the fact that 
many plants still have surplus supplies 
bought during last summer. 

Quotations for all grades of coal and 
coke remain stationary with not suffi- 
cient tonnage moving to establish a 
market. Spot furnace coke is quoted 
$5 by practically all jobbers and brokers 
but sales have been recorded at $4.50, 
ovens. Foundry coke is quoted at a 
dollar additional over furnace, as is 
customary. Steam coal is $2.25@$2.50 
and byproduct $2.50@$2.75. Quotations, 
however, are more or less theoretical, 
as buying is exceedingly ‘slim. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Better Industrial Conditions — Market 
Improvement Seen — Interest in Rate 
Hearing. 


“Listless,” is the word applied to the 
market for some time and the price 
has kept going down until it has 
reached $2.50@$2.65 for Pool 10. Very 
few Pools 11 and 18 mines are in oper- 
ation as there is no demand for this 
grade. In the Clearfield and Punxsu- 
tawney districts, the greater portion of 
the mines are closed. Larger operators 
are running four days a week on con- 
tract orders. 

Central Pennsylvania operators are 
much interested in the hearing held in 
New York on the question of railroad 
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rates to the New England coastwise 


trade. Operators cannot compete with 
West Virginia mines unless the rgaij- 
roads make some concessions in rates 
to equalize with the ocean rates from 
Baltimore for the Southern operators. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Dullness Continues—Operations Being 
Cut to Offset Sluggish Markets—Con- 
tracts Being Reduced—Forced Sales at 
Low Figures 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 

Despite highly unfavorable conditions 
Tug River mines produced about 75 per 
cent of capacity tonnage during the 
week ended Jan. 29. There were no 
apparent indications of anything stim- 
ulating to the industry, the most op- 
timistic view being that present condi- 
tions may be improved shortly before 
the advent of the new coal year. The 
most potent factor in reducing produc- 
tion was the action of the N. & W. in 
cutting fuel receipts 10 per cent. At 
the same time it was indicated that 
another 20 per cent reduction would be 
made in the very near future. 

Pocahontas production showed a de- 
cided downward trend, having been re- 
duced to a point below 300,000 tons. 
Contract coal was the only tonnage 
moved to any extent. Inasmuch as 
shipments ever since the period of dull- 
ness set in have been heavy, it was 
becoming apparent that markets were 
well stocked with Pocahontas and that 
the saturation point had been reached. 

With contract orders being cut to the 
bone and with no spot business in sight 
operators were continuing to close their 
mines. Tide movement was light. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


In common with the other smokeless 
fields New River production declined 
during the week ended Jan. 29, owing 
to additional contract cancellations 
and the inactive spot market. 

Most mines were not working more 
than half the week at best and what 
little contract business was in force 
required only part-time operations to 
fill. There was no improvement in the 
spot market, and in view of general 
conditions operators declined to force 
their product on the market. 

Despite heavy contract cancellations 
two months in advance in the beginning 
of the contract year further contracts 
for New River coal were being nego- 
tiated, one agreement having been 
placed at $5 a ton. 

There was no recovery in the Gulf 
region from the dullness of the preced- 
ing week which kept production at a 
low mark. It is doubtful if the output 
exceeded more than a third of normal 
capacity. 

Very little spot coal was sold. Mines. 
had nothing to keep them going but a 
few contract orders and this class of 
business was easily cleaned up early 
in the week. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


“No Market” Greatly Curtailing Pro- 
duction — Few Acceptances of Buyers’ 
Spot Prices—Mine Idleness Grows. 


Kanata 

Not more than 100,000 tons were 
produced in the last week of January, 
the output fluctuating around 30 per 
cent daily. Contract orders were well 
filled early in the week, when the out- 
put slumped to about 13,000 tons per 
day. Additional mines closed during 
the week. 

No special effort was being made to 
sell steam coal under the existing 
market conditions. The call for domestic 
sizes was a little stronger, owing to 
colder weather, but there was no de- 
mand for resultant slack. The distress 
price on mine run was $2.25 a ton, 
although few sales were applied at that 
figure. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Market conditions drove production 
down several more pegs in the Logan 
region during the week ended Jan. 29. 
Production was estimated at 120,000 
tons or about 30 per cent, a decline 
when compared with the preceding week 
of about 10 per cent. Not only was 
there an inactive spot market but con- 
tract requirements had undergone a 
downward revision which further cur- 
tailed production, and the few remain- 
ing contracts were practically all that 
kept the limited number of mines going. 
Producers as a rule had withdrawn 
from the market to await more normal 
conditions before attempting to operate. 

Gas coal was in best demand or at 
least was not as sluggish as other 
grades. Buyers were offering around 
$2.50 for mine run which was regarded 
as a ruinous price by most operators. 
Prices of $3.50 for domestic failed to 
elicit much interest among producers. 
Cars were at all times plentiful, not 
less than 3,000 being available through- 
out the week, so that many empties 
were left over at the close of each day. 

Notwithstanding the general dull 
market Thacker production was main- 
tained at about 60 per cent of potential 
capacity, apparently being less affected 
by “no markets” than neighboring 
high-volatile districts. 

Neither a car shortage nor strike 
figured to any great extent in the total 
production loss, 40,000 tons of the total 
loss of 55,000 tons being attributed to 
lack of market. A minimum of contract 
cancellations and suspensions made it 
possible to keep up production in the 
face of a sluggish market. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


With only about nine mines in opera- 
tion on an average, production of only 
51,000 tons or 21 per cent was not 
surprising. “No market’ conditions 
were responsible for the loss of 77 per 
cent. Steam business was absolutely at 
a standstill. 

Spot quotations are difficult to give 
in view of the limited business; mine 
run ranged $2.50@$3, with prepared 
sizes $4.25@$5.25, and screenings any- 
where from $1.50 up. Many instances 


COAL AGE 


of distress coal going at figures lower 
than these were observed. 


VIRGINIA 


All small mines in the field were 
closed down because of lack of orders. 
Larger operations were being worked 
on an average of about four days a 
week. Such mines were mainly taking 
care of the demand for domestic coal. 
“No market” losses were the only bar 
to production. 

Despite the dullness of the market 
production was well over 50 per cent 
of normal, mainly due to the fact that 
larger producers had only a few con- 
tract cancellations. 





Middle West 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Quiet and Many Mines Down 
—Operators Are Holding Prices More 
Firmly—Domestic in Better Call. 


Overproduction and distress coals 
have made it a hard matter to sell 
profitably and maintain prices, but 
most operators are making no effort to 
see how much they can lose and are 
not forcing production. Competition 
for steam business is keen, as the con- 
sumer is buying the cheapest coal he 
can right now. 

Operators in some sections have been 
filling orders for prepared sizes and 
throwing the screenings on the market 
for almost anything they can get, the 
price being below the freight haul to 
the Louisville market. This holds lump 
prices rather high, and hurts mine run. 

Prices for the past week ranged as 
follows: Prepared $3.80, mine run 
$2.75, screenings $2. Some quotations 
have been made with lump $3@$3.50; 
mine run $2.15@$2.40; nut and slack 
$2@$2.25; pea and slack $1.40@$1.60. 





INDIANA 


All Markets Lifeless — Mine Idieness 
Grows—Prices at Lower Levels. 


Prices are much lower than those 
which were offered by buyers prior to 
Dec. 1, 1920. Adequate car supply and 
the industrial slump are the prime 
reasons for the reverse of conditions in 
the coal market. 

Industries that were working full 
time are either closed down or running 
on a greatly reduced basis. A great 
falling-off in railroad traffic has re- 
sulted in reduced consumption of fuel. 
Mild weather also has been a contribut- 
ing factor in causing the general slump 
in demand. 

This depression did not result in any 
noticeable reduction in the amount of 
coal produced until the latter part of 
December as operators were able to 
move their product at ‘reduced prices. 
But with each succeeding week of 
January the condition of “no market” 
has increased and mines with a high 
cost of production have been forced to 
shut down. 
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DUQUOIN 


Production Being Cut—Prices Firm— 
Miners Restive. 


There was no great change noticed 
in this district during the past week, 
and many of the mines are still con- 
tinuing to operate two and three days 
a week. Some mines in Perry and 
Franklin counties which had held their 
own so far fell back with the rest, and 
it would be safe to say that there was 
not a plant in the southern part of the 
state which worked the full week out. 

What little demand for southern 
Illinois coal still remains is mostly from 
the northern industrial centers and 
Chicago, the Standard field having long 
ago ruined the St. Louis market for 
this territory. 

Miners in the district seem to see a 
long period of idle time ahead of them, 
and many are moving, or preparing to 
do so, in an effort to find some location 
where even 50 or 60 per cent steady 
time this spring and summer is prom- 
ised. 

Prices were unchanged last week, 
lump being sold locally, $4@$4.75 with 
strong demand; screenings, $1.25@ 
$2.50; mine run, $2.75@$4. 





Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Distress Coal Shades Spot Prices — 
Mine Idleness General— All Markets 
Listless. 


Prices continue to shade off with 
buyers showing no disposition to take 
much tonnage. Mine operations not 
fortified with contract orders are re- 
suming on very short time or have 
closed down altogether, awaiting a 
return t6 better conditions. What little 
spot coal is being forced on an unwill- 
ing taker goes at low figures. Mine 
quotations range $4.75@$5 for do- 
mestic, $2.75 for mine run and $1.50 
for slack. 

Industrial plants have heavy stocks 
on hand which will last for a consider- 
able period with the present low rate 
of consumption. Continued unseason- 
able weather makes the domestic 
demand very slack. 





West 





UTAH 
Business Is Quiet — Unseasonable 
Weather Continues—Operating Condi- 
tions Good. 

Retailers report business as quiet, but 
somewhat better than it was a few 
weeks ago. The springlike weather 
continues, with the exception of a chilly 
day now and then. Coal is getting low 
in the bins of many families, but in the 
opinion of dealers they are holding out 
in the hope of a reduction in prices. 
It is unlikely, according to producing 
companies, that there will be any change 
in prices before spring. 














ALABAMA 


The Crestview Mining Co. has plans under 
way for the development of about 1,500 
acres of coal property near Oneonta. W. G. 
Alexander, Birmingham, is engineer for the 
project. W. H. Young is president of the 
company. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by 
the Rogers-Talty Coal Co. with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000, and will be- 
gin business with $86,250 paid in. C. P. 
Rogers, Jr., of Morris, Ala., is president ; 
G. F. Talty, vice-president; W. A. Rogers, 
treasurer, and R. A. Nason, secretary. 


The Alabama Fuel & Iren Co. is planning 
the development of some of its coal proper- 
ties in St. Clair County, and the Central 
of Georgia Ry. will construct a branch from 
its main line at McCoomb’s Station to the 
site of the proposed new work, a distance 
of about seven miles. This company now 
operates the Margaret and New Acton 
Mines in the same field. 


COLORADO 


Notice has been given to the state in- 
dustrial commission by the Hawkeye Coal 
Co. of Coalview, of its intention to reduce 
the wages of its miners. The amount of 
proposed reduction will be reached at a 
conference to be held with the employees. 
Thirty days’ notice of the proposed change 
will be given to the commission. 


ILLINOIS 


The new mine which has been under 
way for several months near Carterville, 
Williamson County, is almost completed, 
and the work of cutting out the bottom 
works is now in progress. The mine 
was sunk by the Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion and is known as Madison No. 12. 
The corporation has a large number of 
operating mines at the present time in 
southern Illinois. 


A land transaction recently filed in St. 
Clair County covering 1,200 acres of coal 
land to John Henderson of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co.. of St. Louis, has been an- 
nounced, together with plans of the sink- 
ing of another mine on the land which is 
located near Collinsville. ‘The mine will 
be equipped to produce 3,000 tons daily. 
The sinking of this mine and of many 
others recently has been contributed in 
part to the fact that St. Louis is rapidly 
becoming a coke and steel center and 
many operators and men with capital are 
eae mines with such expectations in 
8s ; 


Franklin County has claimed the record 
production for the calendar year 1920. 
During that year the twenty-six mines 
in the county hoisted a total of 11.299.280 
tons of coal. This amount was handled 
by 12,261 miners. 


A deal recently consummated makes the 
Peabody Coal Co., of St. Louis, owners of 
the No. 2 mine of the Deering Coal Co., 
near Harrisburg. The mine has been oper- 
ated for a number of years and employs 
over 300 men. The deal adds one more 
mine to the long list of plants now owned 
— the Peabody Coal Co. in southern II- 
inois. 


The Clark Coal & Coke Co. has pur- 
chased the Crescent mine near Rocky Glen 
on the C. B. & Q. for the sum of $60,000. 
The purchase of the mine will give the 
Clark company 500 acres more land and 
will add eight years to the life of the 
Empire mine, through which the Crescent 
mine will be worked. It is planned to ex- 
tend the Peoria, Hanna City and Western 
R.R. two miles farther up the valley and 
open another mine at the end of the road. 
Newsam Bros. will open a new mine on 
their property opposite. making four good 
mines on the road. The Empire mine is 
now working 325 men. 


The Perry County Coal Corporation of 
Illinois and the West Virginia Coal Co. 
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have filed suit for $125,000 in the Federal 
Court, East St. Louis, against the B. & O. 
S. W., charging the railroad with viola- 
tion of the Transportation Act. The suit 
alleges the railroad discriminated in al- 
loting cars to the Taylor and Carbon mines 
of the Perry County operators, causing 
large financial losses to both plaintiffs. The 
mine operators ask for $100;000 and the 
West Virginia Coal Co. for the remainder. 


INDIANA 


Numerous title-clearing actions are being 
filed in the circuit court in Vermillion 
County in the process of the coal operators 
acquiring a good part of the land in Ver- 
million township, adjacent to Newport, the 
county seat. It is said there is an excel- 
lent vein of coal underlying the territory 
and the roof is solid rock. Two shafts 
have been sunk and the railroad tracks 
laid to two of the mine sites. It is said 
that before the spring is over this new 
field will be yielding an enormous amount 
of coal. For years the old residents of 
Newport refused to sell or lease land for 
mines. 


Edward M. White has been appointed by 
the attorney-general of Indiana, to repre- 
sent the state in the appeal of the case of 
the Lower‘ Vein Coal Co. against the In- 
dustrial Board of Indiana, which will come 
before thea U. S. supreme court soon. The 
case concerns the legality of the Indiana 
Workmen’s Compensation Law passed in 
1915 by the legislature and made ap- 
Plicable to all Indiana coal companies by 
the legislature in 1919. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The boiler and engine house at the 
Patrick mine of the Nicholson Coal Co., 
near Masontown, was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion recently. Two weeks before the 
fifty miners employed by the company were 
informed that powder would no longer be 
furnished free and the men struck. Damage 
caused by the explosion was placed by mine 
officials at $20,000. 


A deal involving 1,685 acres of coal lands 
and 300 acres of surface lands, has been 
practically consummated in Cambria town- 
ship, near Ebensburg at a purchase price 
of approximately $375,000, the purchaser 
being C. Law Watkins, son of T. H. Wat- 
kins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Co. The tract embraces what is 
commonly known as the Davis brothers 
farm, in Cambria township, and adjacent 
tracts. An extension of the Pennsylvania 
line will be made to tap the coal field, and 
° town will spring up within the early 
uture. 


The supply house of Colonial No. 3 
mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. at 
Grindstone, Fayette County, was destroyed 
by_ fire recently. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. The loss was about $8,000. 


The Atlantic Coal and Iron Co., Phila- 
delphia, has purchased from the Maryland 
Coal Mining Co., the developed leasehold, 
located on New River, Fayette County, W. 
Va., of approximately 3.350 acres. It is 
the intention of the purchasers to increase 
the output 1,000 tons daily, by the opera- 
tion of additional mines. 


At the annual meeting of the Bostaph 
Coal Co., the following officers were elect- 
ed: Adam W. Tritsch, president and busi- 
ness manager, James G. Armstrong, secre- 
tary-treasurer, ‘Joseph Mulligan, vice-presi- 
dent and mine manager. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Grove Coal Co. of Kansas City, which 
has been operating in the fields about 
Henryetta, for the last twenty years, has 
just closed a deal whereby it takes over the 
Creek Coal and Mining Co. and the Victoria 
Coal Co., both of which art amone the 
largest coal mining companies in Oklahoma. 
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The deal includes several mines now being 
worked, including the Whitehead Mines 1. 
2, 8 and 4 and the Alko-Nak strip pits, ang 
other productive mines. The _ consideration 
was not announced, but is said to have been 
in excess of $1,000,000. The company wil] 
soon erect a large office building in Henry. 
etta. 


TEXAS 


Nearly_ 2,000 acres of land. estimated to 
contain 50,000,000 tons of lignite coal in 
Freestone County, are to be developed by 
the American Fuel Corporation, organized 
with $2,000,000 capital. E. B. Neiswanger 
is president, Harry L. Seay and J. §, 
Pulliam are vice-presidents, and E. w. 
Blumenthal is secretary. 


The lignite mines of Rockdale, are in 
operation at full time and are working 
about 2,000 operatives. These lignite mines 
are declared to be the largest in the world, 
Lignite is finding a ready market in Texas. 
Companies operating are: Internationa] 
Coal Co., Ira Perry Coal Co., Rockdale 
Lignite Co., Texas Coal Co., Big Lump Lig- 
nite Co., Hicks Coal Co., Rockdale Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. and Federal Fuel Co. 


Texas lignite operators, in a_ special 
meeting at Dallas took action toward 
securing the Federal lignite testing plant 
for central Texas near the lignite beds. 
About twenty members of the Texas 
Lignite Operators’: Association were present 
at the meeting. J. C. McKay, president of 
the association, presided. 


UTAH 


Extensive coal mining operations are be- 
ing planned in Sevier County by a new 
company to be known as the Sevier Valley 
Coal Co.. The company already owns a 
quarter section of what is claimed to be 
very good coal land. In the main office will 
be J. C. Sumner as president, and Sterling 
kK. Heppler, secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Incorporation of the New River, Ra- 
leigh & Pocahontas Coal Co. with an au- 
thorized capital of $7,500,000 _ signalizes 
the consummation of a deal of consider- 
able magnitude in New River coal, ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres of coal land on 
Grade Creek in Raleigh and Summers 
counties having been acquired by New 
York people who are largely interested in 
the new concern. Those behind the new 
company have organized the New River 
& Pocahontas R.R. Co., capitalized at 
$1,000,000. It will be necessary not only 
to build a railroad bridge across New 
River in order to connect with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio but a standard gage road 
will also be constructed into the territory 
acquired and later through Raleigh and 
Mercer counties to connect with the- Nor- 
folk Western. ffiders of both the 
railroad and coal companies will be elect- 
ed at a meeting to be held in Charleston 
in the near future. Incorporators of the 
coal company are Robert F. Bopes, of 
New York, William G. Conley, James T 
Lightner, Lee Ott and Ernest A. Sim- 
mons, of Charleston, who are also incor- 
porators of the railroad company. Gen- 
eral headquarters of both companies will 
be at No. 11 Stone Street, New York. 


E. C. Minter has launched the Minter Fuel 
Co., which will buy and sell smokeless 
coal, this company being capitalized at 
$50,000. The general offices of the com- 
Pany are at Beckley. Identified with the 
new company are: E. C. Minter, Clay T. 
McDonald, T. J. McGinnis, G. C. Hedrick. 
5 Beckley; A. K. Minter of Rhodell, W. 

a. 


Authority has been granted by the secre- 
tary of state for anh increase in the capital 
stock of many West Virginia coal compa- 
nies. In the list are the following: Gem 
Pocahontas Coal Co., of Welch, of which 
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Pp. Flanagan is president, from_$25,- 
$100,000; Century Coal Co., of Balti- 
perating in Barbour County, headed 

Shaw, from $1,150,000 to 
Flanagan Coal Co., of Potts- 
. West Virginia corporation, 
$200,000; Pine Bluff Coal 
Co. 0 headed by E. T. Kelly, 
from $100,000 to $200,009; Ingram Branch 


Coa 


James 
000 a 
re, 
] John 
$2,300,000 ; 


Boomer, headed by 

G. Conley, to $200,000; 
Peck’s Run_Coal Co., of Fairmont, headed 
py F. J. Foy, from $25,000 to $200,000; 
the Chesapeake Coal Co., of Wheeling, of 
which . H. Johnson is president, from 
$150,000 to $200,000; P. C. Lynch Coal Co., 
Blue Jay, from $200,000 to $300,000; Milams 
Fork Smokeless Coal Co., Beckley, C. H. 
Mead, president, from $140,000 to $500,000 ; 
Mead-Tolliver Coal Co., headed by C. H. 
Mead, Beckley, from $150,000 to $1,000,- 
000; Donald Coal Company, Logan, Fred 
Haislip, president, from $50,000 to $100,- 
000; Pittsburgh-Summit Coal Co., of Sut- 


ton, headed by_C. C. Davis, from $75,000 
to $100,000; Carver Fork Colliery Co., 


Hartland, headed by Porter E. Hyre, from 
$25,000 to $50,000; Kirkland Coal Co., 
headed by S. H. Goodloe, Jr., from $10,- 
600 to $50,000. 


The largest producer of coal in West 
Virginia—the United States Coal & Coke 
Co.—is not only engaged in extending the 
scope of its operations by _ opening new 
mines in Barbour County but. also pro- 
poses to open eighteen more mines in the 
neighborhood of Gary. That became known 
through an announcement made by Gen- 
eral Edward O’Toole, general manager, 
when the annual safety-first banquet of the 
company was held at Gary on Jan. 15. The 
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banquet was the eleventh of its kind held, 


Judge G. E. Cassell, of the Norfolk & 
Western. delivering the principal address. 
The banquet was attended by about 300 
officers and employees of the company and 
a number of invited guests, including offi- 


cials of the Norfolk & Western. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


4 ; 
It may not appeal to the average in- 
dividual as being of much importance to 
convert a fleet of steamers from oil to 


coal burners because the world’s supply 
of oil is getting short, but to Vancouver 
Island, however, the move of the Cana- 


dian Pacific Ry. in respect to its coastwise 


vessels is of considerable significance. An 
order already has been placed with one 
of the local companies to supply 25,000 


tons per month for the various services in 
question. This means that the normal 
production of coal per month will have to 
be increased by nearly 17 per cent. 


The improvement in coal production, 
shown by the figures of 1920 over those of 
1919, amounts roughly to 500,000 tons. The 
coal mining industry of the Canadian West 
is recovering from the comparative slack- 
ness which resulted when fuel oil became 
firmly established as a formidable compet- 
itor both in the industrial and the domes- 
tic fields. The year 1920, it is believed, 
marked the turn of the tide in British 
Columbia. With all the old collieries work- 
ing pretty well to capacity, and attention 
being turned to an even greater extent to 
coal because of the evidences that Amer- 
ica’s stock of oil is not inexhaustible, and 
with new foreign markets developing, it 
is confidently predicted that the output of 
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1921 will show a further advance. Follow- 
ing are statistics showing the coal produc- 
tion by districts in 1920: 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Canadian Western Fuel Co....... 686,756 
Canadian Collieries— 
COMME sc aiere case atresutiececcu , Sarees 
South Wellington ..ccccocse 91,469 
Extension ......¢ Otcencese 299,007 


Pacific Coast Coal | nat et 94,776 
Nanoose-Wellington Co, eecccees $ 
Granby Company... .cscocececscs 088s 


Vancouver-Nanaimo Co........ ae 1,441 
1,776,500 

Koorenay DISTRICT 
Crow’s Nest Pass Co.......... ee 707,507 
Corbin Coal Compamy........... 154,858 
862,365 

NICOLA-PRINCETON 
Middlesboro Collieries .......... 93.617 
Premier COAL CG 6 ociccdcccceedees 32,418 
Coalmont Comleries......cccceces 9,022 
Princeton Collieries...........6. 19,068 
Termwa. Coal CO... 6c cccsecweoas ,279 
155,404 
PGES. 60 0% skn  aS ER Oem wae 2,794,269 

ALBERTA 


Checks for a 3 per cent dividend have 
been received by stockholders in the Inter- 
national Coal & Coke Co. of Coleman. This 
was formerly a Spokane corporation but 
was incorporated under the laws of Canada 
to avoid double corporation obligations. 
This is the second dividend for 1920, and 
the twenty-ninth which it has paid. 














Personals 





John Marland, formerly superintendent 
for the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklir 
Co., at their Thayer, Ill, mine is now with 
the Wagner Mining Co., of Cambridge, 
Ohio, and the King-Harlan Co., Inc., mine, 
located at Kilday, Ky., with offices in the 
Ingalls Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


L. G. E. Drewitt, mining engineer, who 
has just completed a survey on the Cuban 
mining industries, has accepted the _ posi- 
tion of manager of the Federal Coals, Ltd., 
Lethbridge, Canada. 

John L. Markham, of St. Louis, has been 
appointed to represent the Monroe-Warrior 
Coal & Coke Co., in the St. Louis territory. 
He was formerly connected with the trans- 
portation department of the Missouri Paci- 
fic and is experienced in the coal business. 

F. W. J. Sextro, of Chicago, president of 
Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. with a party 
of salesmen from the company’s Chicago 
and St. Louis offices, recently returned from 
a tour through southern Illinois. While in 
the southern part of the state, the party 
visited and inspected two mines- operated 
by the company, one at Livingston and 
One at Duquoin. 

J. J. Fleteher, of Collinsville, Tll.. has 
been named for county inspector of Madi- 
son County for the year 1921. 

J. F. Jones, for nearly twelve years super- 


intendent of the Williamson Coal Co., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Knox Creek Coal Co. 

Effective Feb. 1, W. F. Aldenderfer re- 
tires as Northwestern sales agent for 
the Lehigh Valley Sales Co. in Minne- 


apolis, going to Chicago, where he becomes 
vice president and general sales agent for 
the Waubun Coal Co. Succeeding to the 
office of Northwestern sales agent is 
Clinton B. Cox, heretofore assistant under 
Mr. Aldenderfer. 

George C. 


Martin, 
signed from the 
Survey to 


geologist, has re-+ 
staff of the Geological 

become technical assistant to 
the chief geologist of the Standard Oil 
SO. Mr. Martin has been with the Di- 
A of Alaskan Mineral Resources since 

03. 

The newly appointed secretary of the 
American Constitutional Association, with 
headquarters at Charleston, W. Va., is P. 
M. Conley who has been the director of the 
educational department of the Elkhorn Di- 
vision of the Consolidated Coal Co. at Jen- 
kins, Ky. 

T. O. Meredith, of Elkins, has been ad- 
mitted to the firm of Straight & McClure, 
mining engineers of Fairmont. 





Due to the advancement of Fred M. Chase 
to president of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.., 
other promotions of Wilkes-Barre men, all 
who have been with it for many years, were 
announced recently. P. F. O’Neill, W. H. 
Fregans, W. C. Sterling and Edgar &E. 
George are those who have gone up another 
round. Mr. O’Neill becomes general solic- 
itor; Mr. Fregans is assistant to the presi- 
dent; Mr. Sterling moves to special assist- 
ant of the president; Mr. George is made 
assistant secretary of the company. 











Traffic News 





The I. C. C. has suspended until May 
20 proposed elimination of the East St. 
Louis Connecting Ry. Co., St. Louis Mer- 
chants Bridge Terminal Ry. Co., St. Louis 
Transfer Ry. Co., Terminal Railroad Assn. 
of St. Louis and Wiggins Ferry Co., as 
participating carriers in the tariff on coal 
and coal briquettes from mines in Illinois 
and Kentucky to East St. Louis, Ill, St. 
Louis, and points taking the same rates. 


In the complaint of the Fairfield Lumber 
and Coal Co., an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rates on coal from Bank- 


during Federal control, be declared unrea- 
sonable and that the company be awarded 
reparation. 

The Ohio . Utilities Commission has 
authorized the Hocking Valley Ry. to issue 
$2,037,000 general mortgage bonds and to 
pledge them with $163,000 which the road 
has and $1,665,000 which the company 
hopes to receive from the government under 
provision of the Transportation Act. The 
money from the sale of the bonds is to be 
used for extensions and improvements. 


Twenty-six coal mining companics in 
Gibson, Pike and Warrick counties, Ind., 


have asked the public service commission 
to reduce freight rates for shipments to 
Indianapolis and the gas belt territory from 
23 to 28e. a ton. All railroads serving the 


mines were named as parties to the coal 
operators’ petition. Until the last advance 
in freight rates in October, the southern 


Indiana mines paid seven to ten cents more 
a ton on shipments than those in the Lin- 
ton and Clinton fields, including mines in 
Vigo, Knock, ‘Vermillion, Clay, Sullivan, 
Owen and Greene counties, according to the 


petition. The difference now, they say, is 
31 to 35¢c. a ton. 
The Utah: Terminal Railway Co.’s ap- 


plication for a certificate of convenience 
under which it had proposed building a 
branch to Standardville has been denied. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
of the opinion that the necessity for the 
construction of the line is not sufficiently 


apparent to warrant the granting of the 
petition. This road is controlled by the 
Standard, Spring, Canyon and Peerless 


coal companies, aete lds ty 


The West Kentucky Coal Bureau in a 
complaint to the I.C.C. seeks the establish- 
ment of joint through rates from mines of 
its members on lines of the Illinois Central 
to the southern peninsula of Michigan, 
which shall not exceed the rates from 
southern Illinois mines to this territory 
by more than 25c. per ton, as of Aug. 25, 


1920, plus increases thereafter authorized. 
In the complaint of the National Fire- 


proofing Co., the I.C.C. decides that through 
rates on coal from Aultman, Ohio, to Perth 
Amboy, N. J., were not unreasonable or 
discriminatory, but that through charges 


on coal from Haydenville, Ohio, to Perth 
Amboy were unreasonable to the extent 
that the factor of $1.70 per net ton from 


Newark, Ohio, to Collier, W. Va., exceeded 
a factor of $1.40 a ton, and awards repara- 
tion. 


In the complaint of the Little Cahaba 
Coal Co., an LC.C. examiner recommends 
that the rate on coal from Piper, Ala., to 
Fairfield, Ala., during Federal control was 
unreasonable and that reparation be 
awarded. 

In the complaint of the Ridge Coal Min- 
ing Co., an examiner recommends that the 
practices of the railroads with respect to 
furnishing coal cars and _ transportation 
facilities are not shown to be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant served only by 
the Missouri Pacific or unduly preferential 
to competing mines served by the Missouri 
Pacific and Burlington under a joint track- 
age arrangement. 

Attention is directed by the Wholesale 
Coal Trade Association to the fact that the 
time limit within which all elaims against 
the Railroad Administration for overcharges 
or reparation for unjust or discriminatory 
rates, expires on Feb. 28, after which date 
all such matters are outlawed. It is nec- 
essary that these matters be presented to 
the I. C. C. upon formal or informal com- 
plaints prior to the above date. The I. C. C. 
has called on carriers for detailed informa- 
tion regarding reconsignment of coal and 
other freight. The returns are to be under 
oath and must be filed not later than Feb. 
28, the imformation to be given for the 
months of September, 1917, October, 1918 
and November, 1919. The request covers 
information on the number of cars of coal, 
ete., held on rails beyond free time for 
reconsignment, the number of days the cars 
for each commodity were held for recon- 
signment, and the number of “order notify” 
shipments of commodities, held at principal 
destinations on rails beyond free time, and 
the number of cars of all classes of freight 
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held on tracks beyond free time, by or for 

consignee or consignor, except reconsign- 

mept and “order, notify” shipments, ete. 
By an order entered in fnvestigation and 


Suspension Docket 1283 the I. C. C. sus- 
pended from Jan. 20 until May 20, 1921, 
the operation of certain schedules pub- 


lished in Virginian Railway Co. tariff LC.C, 
1419. The suspended schedules provide 
that in the caleulation of debit and credit 
days and assessment of demurrage charges 
under the average agreement each car 
leaded with coal or coke at Sewalls Point, 


Va., for trans-shipment by vessel, having 
a marked capacity of 200,000 Ib. or over 
shall be_counted as two Cars. 

The first lot of the new 60,000 capacity 


coal cars ordered last September from the 
General American Car Co. of East Chicago, 
Ind., by the Chieago & Alton has_ been 
completed. Delivery will be ‘made soon. 
The order consisted of 500 cars, all of steel 


underframing and wooden boxes. The car 
company also has the contract for 350 
additional coal cars, utilizing the trucks 


and brake rigging left after the old boxes 
had been scrapped. 

The freight rate on coke in Minnesota 
has been ordered not to exceed the rate 
of hard coal hereafter. 





Publications Received 





Final Report of the Business: Manager of 
the United States Fuel Administration 1917- 


1919 Edited by Lawrence Mitchell. Pp. 
250. An accounting of administrative ex- 
penses, and complete list of personnel. 


Limited number available on application to 
the Director, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, or Division of Publications, Interior 
Department, Washiggton, D. C. 

Reports of the Bureau of State Organ- 
izations and of the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trators for the Various States and Districts. 
idited by George William Howes, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Pp. 
428. Copy on request to the Director, United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Coal in Eastern Idaho. Bulletin 716-F. 
By G. . Mansfield. Pp. 31; 2 plates; 3 
text figures; 1 insert. Results of an ex- 
amination made after the coal shortage of 
1916-17. Contains several geologic maps, 
showing structure and coal beds. United 
States Geological Survey, Washington. 
, 

Preliminary Investigations of Storage 
Battery Locomotives, Technical Paper 264. 
By L. C. Ilsiey and H. B. Brunot. Interior 
Department; Bureau of Mines. Pp. 35; 
tables and illustrations.. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Stenches for Detecting Leakage of Blue 


Water Gas and Nature Gas, Technical 
Paper 267.. By L. H. Katz and V. C. 
Allison. Interior Department, Bureau of 
Mines. Pp. 22. Diagrams and_ tables. 


Government Printing Office, Washington. 
i. Sn 


Causes and Prevention of Fires and Ex- 


plosions in Bituminous Coal Mines. Mines 
Cireular 27. By Edward Steidle. Interior 
Department, Bureau of Mines. Pp. 75; 
illustrated. Government Printing office, 


Washington, D. C. 

State Mining Laws on the Use of Elec- 
tricity in and about Coal Mines. Technical 
Paper 271. By L. C. Isley. Interior De- 
partment, Bureau of Mines. Pp. 53: tables 
and diagrams. Government Printing office, 
Washington, D. C. 








Association Activities 





New River Operators’ Association 


Looking forward to a year of good busi- 
ness despite unfavorable conditions now 
prevailing, members of the association 
gathered at New York on Jan. 14 in annual 
meeting and elected an executive committee 
and officers for 1921. 

The roster of the executives so chosen 
is as follows: G. H. Caperton, Charleston, 


W. Va.; S. A. Scott, Macdonald, W. Va.; 
Cc. C. Beury, Charleston, W. Va.: Ernest 
Chilson, Charleston, . Va.; Garner 
Fletcher, Huntington, W. Va.; M. lL. 


Garvey, Winona, W. Va. 

All old officers were re-elected, by the 
executive committee as follows: , 5 
Caperton, president; S. A. Scott. vice-presi- 
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dent; C. C. Beury, treasurer; T. L. Lewis, 
secretary. 

Members of the joint board were con- 
tinued in that capacity the hold-overs being 
G. H. Caperton, S. A. Scott and R. H. 
Morris. An important action taken by the 
association was the authority given to em- 
ploy a traffic manager. S. C. Higgins was 
selected to fill-that post. Mr. Higgin., has 
been located at Allentown, Pa. and is said 
to be a well known figure in the traffic 
world. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Meetings of various bodies subsidiary to 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators 
Association were held in Fairmont on Jan. 


3. It was considered an appropriate time 
to call the meetings, in view of the fact 
that a joint committee of operators and 


miners were in session endeavoring to work 
out a rate mutually satisfactory to govern 
the operation of the new and large type of 
cutting machine. 

The first of the three meetings, held in 
the morning, was that of the advisory 
board. This was followed by a meeting of 
the executive committee, but aside from 
routine matters there was nothing of much 


importance considered. The last meeting 
of the day was that of the board of 
directors. 


The directors and members in attendance 
devoted much time to a discussion of con- 
tracts and contract cancellations which was 
deplored as a practice seriously inimical 
to the best interests of the industry, inas- 
much as it begot distrust as between pro- 
ducers and buyers. Many operators were 
inclined to view it as a part of the reaction 
from the war and as a part of ¢ a 
moral decadence in business as well as in 
other lines of activity. 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association 


Secretary B. F. Nigh of the association 
has made the following report for the last 
six months of 1920: 

To the officers, board of directors and 
members of the assocation. ' 

As Secretary of your Association, I have 
the pleasure of submitting for ‘your ap- 
proval a review of the work accomplished 
since the annual convention held last June. 

Increased Freight Rate and Car Supply: 
At the annual meeting the association went 
on record as favoring an increase in 
freight rates in the hopes that if the rail- 
roads were given additional revenue it 
would have a tendency to better their roll- 
ing stock and terminal facilities. 

Protests Twenty-Four Hour Unloading 
Order: At the time Service Order 7 was 
issued we filed protest objecting to that 
part of the order which required the un- 
loading of cars within 24 hours. Our ob- 
jection was filed with the commission June 
30, 1920. Later this order was amended 
so that the embargo was not placed against 
dealers when carriers were at fault. 

Confiscation: On June 30, due to numer- 
ous complaints which were being received 
daily from our members, the assocation 
made protest to the commission agafnst the 
practice of some railroads indiscriminately 
confiscating coal. In answer to ourgprotest, 
we received & request from Mr. Robbtns, 
director of the Bureau of Car Service, to 
report such cases, which we did, thereby, 
receiving some relief, but by no means stop- 
ping this practice. We, however, informed 
our members as to their rights in the 
matter of confiscation and requested them 
to send their claims to us for handling. The 
results of this work will be shown in our 
report covering the work of the claim de- 
partment. 

We have had filed through this depart- 
ment 1,387 claims, of this number 912 have 


been paid, amounting to $134,099.55. Of 
these claims 207 were from Michigan, 184 
from Indiana and 521 from Ohio. This 


work needs no comment, it speaks for itself. 
All that we ask or expect is that you give 
a moment’s thought to the efforts that have 
necessarily been put forth to secure these 
results. 

Membership : We now have a member- 
ship larger, perhaps, than that of any other 
organization of our kind. We have secured 
173 new members the past year, of which 
36 were from Michigan, 11 from Indiana 
and 126 from Ohio. We have had only 
twelve withdrawals the past six months. 


Tug River Coal Operators’ Association 


The annual meeting of the association 
was held at Bluefield, W. Va., on Jan. 
10 with 90 per cent of the tonnage of the 
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field represented. After 


routine E 
had been disposed of the following execs 
tive committee was elected: - B. Rawn 
Huntington; Andrew Leckie, Welch; John 
T. Wilson, Bluefield ;.C. C. Marfit, Huntin 
ton; H. E. Harman, War; S. E. Harman, 
Yukon; L. Epperly, Davy; Harry McCoy. 


Twin Branch; George Wolfe, Davy. After 
the general meeting was over the new 
executive committee met and selected the 
following officers the year 1921: A 
B. Rawn, president; Andrew Leckie, vice. 
president ; John T. Wilson, treasurer. Per. 
manent headquarters have been secured in 
the city of Welch and hereafter the meet- 
ings will be held in that city. The asggo. 
ciation has grown to such an extent that 
it was thought best to secure the services 
of a paid secretary and within a few days 
one will be selected to have his headquar- 
ters at Welch. 





West Kentucky Coal Bureau 


The bureau met in Louisville at the Seel- 
bach Hotel on Jan. 11, re-electing the 
former officers, and handling traffic and 
other matters. The officers of the organiz- 
ation are Frank D. Rash, of the St. Ber- 
nard Coal Co., Earlington, Ky., president : 
C. W. Taylor, of the W. C. Duncan Coal Co.’ 
Greenville, Vice-president; C. EB. Reed 
Louisville, secretary-treasurer. About thirty 
operators were present at the banquet. The 


Grapevine Coal Co., of Madisonville, was 
reinstated on aplication, and two new 
members elected. These were the Old 


Hickory Coal Co., of Providence, and Pon- 
tiac Coal Co., of Madisonville. J. Van Nor- 
man, attorney for the organization, went 
over three rate cases now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for better 
through rates to Western, Southern and 
Central competitive points. An _ effort is 
also being made for a new tariff on rates 
between Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 


Iowa Coal Operators’ Association 


All officials of the Iowa Coal Operators 
Association have been re-elected. The of- 
ficers are D. F. Cushing, president; Jay 
Norwood, vice-president ; George Heaps, Jr., 
secretary, and J. B. Ryan, treasurer. One 
change was made on the executive com- 
mittee. Frank V. White, vice-president of 
the Norwood-White Coal Company, suc- 
ceeds E. M. Gray. Other members of the 
executive committee and one member from 
each district are Robert Hunter of Jerome, 
Cc. A. Williams, of Oskaloosa and C, T, 
Carney of Des Moines. 











Coming Meetings 





Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing Tuesday, March 1, at the Old Colony 
Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, T. E. Die- 
fenderfer, Butler, Pa. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its annual winter meeting 
Feb. 25 and 26 at the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Col. Secretary, F. W. Whiteside 307 Ernest 
& Crammer Building, Denver. 


National Chamber of Commerce will hold 


‘its ninth annual meeting at Atlantic City, 


N. J.. April 27, 28 and 29. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ 
midwinter convention will be held on Feb. 
16, 17 and 18 at the United Engineering 
Socities Building, 33 West 39th St., New 
York City. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 
33 West 39th St., New York City. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgieal Engineers’ annual meeting will be 
held in New York, Feb. 14 to 17, 1921. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
of Ohio will hold its annual meeting, Feb. 
14, 1921, at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, 
D. F. Hurd, 415 Marion Building, Cleveland. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual meeting March 
2, 3 and 4, 1921, at Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Secretary-Treasurer, G. C. Mackenzie, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Engineering Council of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. 
Executive Board, will meet on Keb. 14, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. On Feb. 15 the National 
Council of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers will convene at the same 
place, with the society’s new president, 
Edwin S. Carman, presiding. Herbert 
Hoover is to address the meeting. 


American 








